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very soon. Myrtle in the mean time 
was busy with her studies, little dream- 
ing what an extraordinary honor was 
LW: 
That rar 

people who have nothing to do, a lei- 
sure morning, did at last occur. An 
elegant carriage, with acoachman in a 
wonderful cape, seated on a box lofty 
as a throne, 1 wearing a hat-band as 
brilliant as < ronet, stopped at the 
portal of Madam Delacoste’s establish- 
ment. A card was sent in bearing the 


open sesame of Mrs. Clymer Ketchum, 
the great lady of 24 Carat Place. Miss 
Myrtle Hazard was summoned as a 
matter of fashional 
woman and 
hour together i 

Myrtle was fascinated by her visitor, 
who had that flattering manner which, 
to those not experienced in the world 
ways, see! to imply unfathomable 
depths of disinterested devotion. Then 
it was so delightful to look upon a per- 
fectly : inted woman, — one who was 
as artistically composed as a poem or 
an opera, —in whose costume a kind of 
various rhythm undulated in one fluent 
harmony, from the spray that nodded on 


1 the Clerk’s Off 
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her bonnet to the rosette that blossomed to kee 
her sandal. As for th 
as captivated with Myrtle. There is 
thing that your fashionable woman, 
o has ground and 


A 


n her. Perhaps when 
on lady, she she leaves school you would n 


asking her to come and 
: 


little while. 


t mind 
stay with you ; 
Y 7 “ sd 

Possibly I may come an 


polished her own how e is getting on if 

of life into as many and as glit- t 

g social facets as it will bear, has a 
passion for than 


you lo, — 

mpt you, Mrs. C. K.?’ 

rs. Clymer Ketchum wrote ba 

> rough her relative how she had alread) 

umond, which knows nothing of the ‘ ; 
* ligl i nd which it 

into a bril- 


now 


lady’s acquaintance 


her own 
ier Ketch- 
nt iventory of 
J 
ai endowmer 


ver. She 


taken ir 
ull which 
hand, for 


t of Myr- 


they had 


* Don't think I’m 
ottage sort, to h 
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look at it, and if you must save some with which she was for a short time to 
woman from drowning an old maid, try mingle. 

to find one wth a cork jacket, or she ’ll Mrs. Clymer Ketchum was so well 

th her.” pleased with the young lady she was 

calculating entertaining, that she thought it worth 

his head over this while to give a party while Myrtle was 

-monish cold-blood- staying 


with her. She had her jeal- 
» himself. (Men ousies and rivalries, as women of the 


~ 


1en for saying aloud world will, sometimes, and these may 
had their share in leading her to 
the trouble a large party involved. 


] ae 1 


ind her terribly accom; 


Rhadamantha, and 


the young lady, and 


} 
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motive ; in the mean time he He shut the book, ) 
hed only to hold her as against all a little dim as he finished th 
sentence, and sighed 
was well for her, perhaps, that much more keenly he felt its t 
ers had flattered her into a certain when it was written, — than 
nsciousness of her own value. She memorable morning when he 
} } ] } 


ie same ricl advertisement in all th 


her veins full of t 


as that which had flushed the day published, ‘ Thought 
s of handsome Judith in the long © y Byles Gr 
of her triumph. hether it hat moment he |] 
i or pride, or only the in- his door. He closed 
; inl and _ bly for ten seconds, ope! ed 
fences. said, cheerfully, 
Gifted Hopkins 
collection of m 
which 
vast number of | 
know that manuscri 
j 


Hopkins 


oO ¢ onsid- 


, With 
printers « 


blank s} 


might perl nake a volume 
ould have substance enough 
it] lengthwise critics of tl 

hint 

i iA UL 


’s Poems.” t f hav 
ad incon- ume. I am 
templation. It was to be the literary purpose. My 
it of the year I . consent. I 

could not mature such a project business qui 


| h een I ) ime the copyrig! 


money, wl 


a percentage 
believe, are the 
hors.” 
Mr. Grid] 
siderate to re} 
would most 
lips. He 
pondering 


yu uf 


| 
i 
( 


ritted 


intellectual offspri 


think,” he d present 
J ) + » } . + li "+ 
had better ith an intelligent 
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be guided by his 
ut you in correspond- 
a person, and 


than 


you had 
great deal. 


send your manuscript 


me a 


Trust my 
inpublished, 

ir, I could 

mind to such a risk. 
ity myself, and read 
> leading publishers. 
e myself to any 


1 like to set them 


niverse - 

long years ag 
l with tears of 
n had favored 
cenius. 


, Gifted,” | 


as a com- 
to you and 

I shall bear the 

he expedition.” 
came very 


near go- 


. } . on - a 
ing down on 1ees. He was so 


ith gratitude that it seemed 


over yme 
i it-tails wagged with his 


as if his very « 
emotion. 
‘Take it q 


‘Don’t 


’ said Master Grid- 
a fool of yourself. 


Tell your mother to 
shirts and things ready 
will be off day after 
ing.” 

Gifted hastened to impart the joyful 


news to his mother, and to break the 
fact to Susan Posey that he was about 
to leave them for a while, and rush 


] lay f 
and dangers of 


to the deliriums 
great city. 


Susan 1 


smiled. Gifted hardl 
whether to be pleased with her 
thy, 


leaving more to heart. 


. ; ae 
or vexed that she did not 
The sn 
ss } ‘ 
out bravely for about a quarte 


Then 


} 


there came on 
the 


in to shine 


minute. 
twitching at the corners of 

g 
a kind of veiled glimmer. 


j 


Then the blue eyes beg 
blood came up i: 
as if the heart | 


a red fiz eg 


great rush, 


a herald from 


del to know wh: i roi on 
; - that 
liscomfiture and ca 


message 

Poor Susan was overcon 

gave herself up to weeping and sobbir 
The sight was too much for th 


poet. In a wild burst of passion 
seized her hand, and pressed 

lips, exclaiming, “Would that 
could be mine forever!” and 
forgot all that she 


ought to hav 


membered, anc 


, looking half r 


1 


ulf tenderly throug! 


ar id. in ¢ »Gr 
tears, said, in tones in 


, “O Gifted! 


CHAPTER XXV 


that 


settled C 
Gridley and Mr. Gifted Hopkins 


IT was 


leave early in the morning of the d 


appointed, to take the train 


Mrs. Hopkins labored 


nearest 
the city. 
to get them ready, so that 


make a genteel appearance among the 


they might 
great people whom they would meet in 
society. She brushed up Mr. Gridley’s 
best black suit, and bound the cuffs of 
his dress-coat, which were getting a lit- 


tle worried. She held his honest-look- 





nes and tnin iotnes 


warm, until o1 would linens, socks and collars, 


just been ironed by chiefs enough to keep 


ad his boots busy for a week, with a 
more brilliant bread and some lozeng 
r known: gia, and “hot d ’ 

credit as 
atitude 
a copy j 
is benefactor. an 
n she had got Mr. Gridley n Gifted went 
; in readiness { the j climate from th« 
devoted herself to 1 F ou armed against 
1 Gifted. irst, she had to Zoster. H 
e garret a capacious trunk, nal watch, a 
j 


vood, but cx a th leather, é ir 


y Doc { 
4 


ig tape, and 


; ] 
nea 


itsel 
its contents like 
. " * #5 , ] 
who nas swallowed ! 


clothes nd commor 
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tare 
He went t 


new suit 


SSipie, 


iOUuS 
] 
, and 


t the 


enc 
na 


ypk ns 
to ¢ 


; g 
Gifted 


—who wishes 


m Ang 


look at your manuscript, if 

you please, Mr. Popkins,” said the pub- 
lisher, interrupting in his turn. 

“ Hopkins, if you please, sir,” Gifted 

suggested mildly, proceeding to extract 


which had got wedged 


the manuscri 


ind seemed to be hold- 


He was won- 


into nh 


ing on wi 
dering all extraordi- 


nary clairv 
had looked 
broadclot 


S poe 


seen I 


- = 
breast-pocket 


ner n yming 
person Coming 

+ . 1 ' 
Nave tO expiall 


mea 1 


have s¢ 


He knew 


iS Dattling for 


} 
11S por Ket, W 


de out, and acted as tl 
en people are 
publisher directed 


again to Master 


nversatiol 


Gri 


of blows from a 
igh to stun him. 


it saying a word. 
forgotten for the 
ted Hopkins, who had 


Oo 


moment all al 
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his manuscript at last, and was calm- 
ing the disturbed corners of it 
ing to himself a little, he t 

and beautiful silk handkerchief, one of 
his new purchases, from his pc 


Com- 


ket, and 
applied it to his face, for the weather 
seemed to have grown \ irm all at 
Then he remembers e errand 
on which he had come, a 

this youth, who had got to 


first hard lesson in 


once. 
thought of 
ceive his 


life, and whom he 

had brought to this | i 
be gently administer: 
1 surprise me,” | 

rprise me. Dead and | 

and | I had sometim 

that — at future 

was gone, it might — b 


tried. 


some 


what t 
But here is my young 
kins, whi 


and I wil 


» would like t 
l leave him 
at the Planet Hous 
care to call upon m¢e 


am 


Mr. Hopkins will expl 
you more at his ease 
confident.” 
Master Gridley coul 
up his mind to stay throt 
’ etween the your 
The flush 
in Gifted’s eye al 
d man knew that 
to be 


over-san 


who enters a sl 


feels very differently from t 

son when he has pulled 
‘I have brought y: 

the original autographs 

Gifted Hopkins. 

He laid the manuscri 

ng the leaves stil 


caress 


loath to let it go 


asked, in ap 


kind a man as lived, 


the chief engine in 
ture 

‘I wish to read \ 
of the poems,” he 
ence to their prop 


rolur ye? 


means,” 


The Guardian Angel. 


{ September, 


lisher, who determined to be 
tient with the protéa 
but 


Professor Gridley. 


very pa- 
of the hitherto 
remarkable 
At the same time 


little-known, writer, 


he extended his foot in an accidental 
sort of way, and pressed it on the right- 
hand knob of which were ar- 
ranged in a line beneath the table. A 
little bell in a distant apartment — the 
little bell marked C 


note, loud enc igh to 


three 


slight 
start a small boy 
up, who looked at the clock, and knew 
that he w 
lisher in just twenty-five minutes. “A, 


— gave one 


go and call the pub- 


five minutes ; ’, twen- 
small 
Hopkins 


allowance of 


five minutes” ; hat was the 
boy’s working 
was treated 
time, < 


rofessor 


The your 
script so tha 
very handson 


should wit 
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they entered he dropped another man 
uscript into the bas} 
“Tell me,” said Gifted, “what are 


n 
ket and looked up. 


these papers, and who is he that looks 
upon them and drops them into the 
basket ? 
- These « re 
rat we receive, and 
is commonly spoken of a 
Butcher. The | 
drops into the basket are th 
ed as of no account.’ 
“ But does he not read the 
fore he rejects them ?” 
“He tastes them. Do jy 
cheese before you buy it ?” 
asked “ And what becomes of 


into the basket 


e paper factory, where they 


have a horrid hine they call the 
devil, that bit 

as the « 

times, — 

Gifted devoted 
reflection. 

After thi y re 
turned together to the publisher’s pri- 
vate room. The wine had now warmed 
the youthful poet’s przcordia, 
he began to feel a renewed 
in his genius and his fortunes 

o know 
would say to 
script,” he said boldly. 

“You can try it, if you want to,” the 
publisher replied, with an ominous dry- 

. es 


ness of manne th the sanguine 


led and c 
nization goes to his luncheon about thi 
he said. kaw meat and vitriol punch, — 
him into a dingy hat the authors say. Wait till we hear 
] > one satat him go, and I will lay your manu- 
piled with script so > will come to it among 
huge bas-_ the first after he gets back. You shall 
anuscripts also. As see with your own eyes what treatment 








, mechanical sort 


1 


<ing-machine 


for 
anotl 


the kindest manner, that th as an 
author of the works that ple: enormous over-] r verse, and 

hat it took.a great part of one man’s 

Chey waited patiently until The Butch- time simply t verhaul the cart-loads 
it that were trying to get themselves 


er returned, apparently refreshed by his of 





ha 
pernap 
pe! 1dps 
your Owl 


u choose. 


it was coming. 


iS Story. 


publishers fr 


friend, 


He showed 
of invitation requ 
Professor Byles 
Gifted Hopkins’s 
day evenin 


mer Ketcl 


> 


ne season. 
aifierent quar 
} 1¢ t 
abdoOut of some 
shiler ¢) - 
Possibly throw 


The young mer 


> 


207 


have been to make ou 


pecial favorit 
be en 


l , 
1 have 


‘ix ] 4 
oO wiyrtie at 


1 
sne 


dressed well wher 
elegantly, 
SsOt 
cer, 


matters 


fellows in society. 


would 


9 — Cven 


the lesser 


] 
S, Was a good dan- 


all such 
y young 


He was a better 
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talker than most of them, 
cirl h 


know. “ 


re al 
than 


+ +} 1 
yut the fe with 


» was deali 
You have only 
1 ’ Mrs. Cly- 
mer Ketchum said to her relative, “and 


} nid 
wey Ccouid 


say the word, Murray, 


But don’t be rash. 


an get Berengaria 


you can have her. 
if you 
’s something better there 

s.” Murray Bradshaw 

ved, and told Mrs. Clymer Ketch- 

um not to worry about him; he knew 

he was doing. 

It so happened that Myrtle met Mas- 
ter j with Mr. 
Gifted Hopkins the day before the par- 
ty ith h 


\ii 
old friend, and was glad to have a 


Byles Gridley walking 


~ 


She | nged to have a talk w er 


chance of pleasing her poetical ad- 
mirer. She therefore begged her host- 


them both to 


ess invite 
to please h 


do 


her party 
promised to 


Thus tl two 


accounted 


er, which she 


once. elegant 


at 
notes were 
Mrs. Clymer Ketch ugh her ac- 
quaintances were chiefly in the world of 
of fas yet a cer- 


tain weakness for what she called clev- 


} 1 
, thor 


tortune 


er people. She therefore always va- 


riegated her parties with a streak 


of 
young artists and writers, and a liter- 
ary lady or two; and, if she ild lay 
hands on a first-class « rity as 
happy as an 
a Centaur. 

“ There 
fellow by the 
Livi 


before the day of the party 


ngston Jenkins 


They say he’s the 
iis line, architec 
done some remarkabl 
? There ’s some 
, 
wonder- 


So 


it was quits 
address 


made thz 


find his for you.” 

Mr. Clement Lindsay got hi 

tion, and thus Mrs. Clymer 
1 to bri 


t t 


party promisec 
number of persons with 
acquainted, and wh 
with each other. 

Mrs. Clymer Ketchum 


ive a party. Le 


ing the 1 


need n’t be 
to keep out 
Subdivision 
triumphs of mode 
bor was beautifull 
lady’s household 
nake mon 
It was Mrs. 


ness to spend money, and s! 


um’s business to 
understood it. 


how to do it. The rooms 


light like a conflagration ; 
burned like 
flame; the 


hearts of the promenaders and 


lamps 
music throbbed 
through all the muscles of the d 
Mrs 


glory. 


Ketchum was i! 
Her point ad’ Alencon must 


Clyme1 


spoiled ever so many French gi 


Her bosom heaved beneatl 
breastplate glittering with a heavy dew 
of diamonds. She glistened and 

kled with every movement, so that 
admirer i 
whether 


forgot to question too closely 


she = i. See 
liants, or 
roses. 


stood Myrtle 


from the 
izard. She was dre 
as the fashion of the day demand 
1e had adde 


own, 


by the few v had a 


y the taste 
own. If the 


Judith 
divorced fro i once 


13.3 roma 
moulded lived 
sciou 

inherited h blood 


1 1 


that she breathed through 
lips of Myrtle Hazard. The young 


almost trembled with the ecstasy o 


there 


new mode of being, soli 


with light, with perfume, with melody 


iting everysense 


> 
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shirt-buttons would be more 


nh zie ; ne occasion. 


} - 1 
a 


¢ 


first vibrate to- the morning of the day of 


Miss Rhadaman- great party Mr. William Murray Brad 
mother was an_ shaw received a brief telegram, which 
it was said that seemed to cause him great emotion, as 
obeisance when he changed color, uttered a forcible ex- 
mentioned, and_ clamation, and began walki ip and 

iits painted with down his room in y nervous kind 

ids), found herself of way. It was a f 
new radiance. certain event now prett 
Capsheaf stuck to the pen. Whatever beari 
he had been a fresco on it. may have had uj I 
-year-old dynasties were dis- up his mind tl 
li Myrtle fos- opportunity somehow that very 
if she |] to propose himself as a suitor to M 
Hazard. He could I 
as absolutely certai 
answer as he had felt 
periods. Myrtle knew her price, 
f 9 ore ] 


said to himself, a gi 


was 


new appilc I 
set her off 

a 7 
seeing her own al 


harder to pl 


in common. 


re 


plain way, before him with a determin 
more care in hi: sed, if any means at 
insure success. 
‘mcelf with fault! a 
himself with faultless eiegance 


° } 1 
Ing must be negiected 0 


iS as- 
nuine nd minute. 
these The rooms 
ticles when he art 
some before 


ing, waving, 
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the pleasing ex- a degree of confiden: 
ic scene over which what a reasonable woman 


> magi 


sided, 


from a very superior man, 


the heart of Mrs. pect 
He turned to Myr- husband. 
If Myrtle could have looked throu 


f he had ever doubted 
is led him, he_ the window 


— } 
oniy authors 


1 if 
sn the } 

How mucl 

inawoman their features, 

measure her judge ’ programme 

mple dress, have satisfied her. Less 


may great 


del lover and 
es or not, Myrtle 
There was a! 
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ec 
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vals of the delicious 
ess where the roses 
heliotropes made the 


eetness, and the crim- 


ped in heavy folds 
forms from the curi- 


nd them. Her heart 


nevieve’s as he told 


rase that she was his 


some two 
> meant to 
ine poet- 
for Gifted 
ts of that 


t yLL ul le 
as an unusual look 
s firmly moulded 
ease W hi h rather 


shaw, who did 


not 
experiences which 
of the old Master’s 
ting between them 
somewhat formal, 

is acting as one 
eremony. He nod- 
in easy way, and led 


“2 


them both into the immediate Pres- 
ence. 

“This is my friend Professor Grid- 
ley, Mrs. Ketchum, whom I have the 
honor of introducing to you, — a ve y 
distinguished scholar, as I have no 
doubt you are well aware. And this is 
my friend Mr. Gifted Hopkins, a young 
poet of distinction, whose fame will 
reach you by and by, if it has not come 
to your ears already.” 

The two gentlemen went through 
usual forms, the poet a little crushed 
by the Presence, but doing his best. 
While the lady was making polite 
speeches to them, Myrtle Hazard came 
forward. She was greatly delighted to 
meet her old friend, and even looked 
upon the young poet with a degree of 


pleasure sl vould hardly have ex- 
j from his company. 
them so many 
scenes and 
, that it was 
noment 
Myrtle « 
had no opportunity to en- 
i just then with ei- 
vas to be danc ing 
and the younger 


impatient that 


Spectators ar 


were engaged in the campaig 
evening. Mr. Byles Gridley 


gravely, thinking of the minuets and 


gavots of his younger days. Mr. Gifted 


Hopkins, who had never acquired the 
desirable accomplishment of dancing, 
gazed Ww dazzled and admiring eyes 
at the wonderful evolutions of the grace- 
ful performers. The music stirred him 
a good deal; he had also been intro- 
duced to one or two young persons as 
Mr. Hopkins, the poet, and he began to 
feel a kind of excitement, such as was 
often the prelude of a lyric burst from 
his pen. Others might have wealth 

beauty, he thought to himself, but what 


were these to the gift of genius? In 
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welt 
we 


the 
have 


fifty 
would 


nity 


years 
passe 
In years all the beauties we uld 
or wrinkled and 
great - grandmothers. 
all 


ume of Hopkins would 


se 
yle-wrin- 
And 


iorg 


be dead, doul 


kled when 


were gone and otten, the 


be still fresh 


he world’s memory. 
A smile of 


falt that ¢ 


rit that the Vi 


aS 
triumph rose to 


boy 


his 


; he 
1 look 


inheritance was richer th 


village 


ho could forward fame 
ai + 


in au the 


to as 


mil- 


lionnaires, and that the words he should 
set in verse would have a lustre in the 
world’s memory to which the whiteness 


of pearls was cloudy, and the 
diamonds dull. 


le which had been 
down in reflection, to look 
less favored children of 


re uised his eyes, 


upon 
Fortune, 
thing but 


‘ . . 3 
whom sne had ing 
Iwo or three 


given ni 


inheritances. 


yerishable 


] 
pa 
el 
be 


obpservet l, 
His 
self-consciousness, but 


show his 


of eyes, he 


him. 


were fast- 


d upon mouth perhaps 
ved a little 
he tried te features in an 


as- 


~— pon 
pect of als There 


lestioning 
1 


Hopkins, tl 
see ni 
Gifted Hopkins ? 


fted Hopkins did 


Let ste 


n 
but 


conside 


words except in fancy, 


questionably find a rabl 


eyes concentratec upor 


1 


very naturally 
i | +} } 
n evidence that he had 


) enjoy a foretaste of the fame 
‘ s} 


hereafter 
»ome 


ould 
seemed 
ired 


some appez 


speak, and 
seemed 


ugh 


t} ] " hin 
those looking um 


to be i A visi thr 


himself as 


ncreasing. ame 


his fancy of 
platf 
to 


Irn 
rm, 


and having persons who wished 


look upon him and shake hands 


sparkle of 


nev 
tion it 
other 
to 


’ 1 
nave 


provint 


great 


bjec t of 


had ] 
a 
nave t 


the 
Luc 


ecome 


moment, 
what the 


ever h 


feeling 


ewe 


a classical 


miring 


him 


from 


ou 


one 


} 
pi 
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nd 
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to 


public 


That ’s Hopkins 


Murr 


Mr. 
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covel 


rir 


ay 


opportun 
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4 


haw 


Brads 
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nh his 
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up all that was passing 
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Prophetic Votes about America 


OICES ABOUT AMERICA: A MONOGRAPH 


America by Chris- would seem as if there was st 
s is the greatest entered among his observ 
Besides nar eclipses at Hayti and Jamai 
ind maize, which hese verses the great discoverer 
for the nourish- But Humboldt, who has 
he Old World, enterprise w ll t 
he door to in- medizval literature aff 
benefi- 1esita to declare h 
, describe them, the discovery of a new 
more completely foreshad 
simple geographical sta 
Greek Strabo, who, aft 
travel, i I 
year ¢ 
geogra] 


cosmogra}] 
results of ancient 
the ve bl 
the 


science. 


the voyag 


Pulci, the Italian poet, ir 


omye 
som 


auto- 





tract I 
attention to this testi my,f whichis not « A Prophe: 
tioned even by Humboldt. Leigh State of Severa 
referred to ut a later day-t famous author 
rence, 1431, and expectation to 
irs before Co- entertained lat 
otaided by Dr. Berkel 
which the seat ~f # 
> ae 
assing irom the discovery, 
llect some 

ibout the future 

ail Hereafter” of 

i le sson 


dy 


r time, pre! 
account ¢ fi 
lain its origin ecy,” pu 
> already him by 
intoone following 


national 


yY must 


W 


> new conndence in the estinies 


ii 
i 


>pub 


words are 


response 


Saying, su 
Thomas Browne 


his “Christian Morals, 


OSITIONS seer 


tuted, and, like 


} 
1 quodlibe 


l 


cut th W Lys. § 
and felt stron 


Their vision 
Second sight i ttle me thar i’? seems in the main to accept the 
each 
New 
-olony which 


*s this strain is: inec hati much increased in ] 


of sight. 


lis day”; 
dustrious,” 

ar increased 
at the neighboring country will not 
ain them, they wi ge still far- 





. 
mas Browne. 


ime to set forth 
new possessions, 


1d conjoined mi 
verse about Africa wil 
n African countries sha 
a common trade to 
And this may 


never they shall be 


be fulfilled “ w 
no longer make it 
sell away their people.” 
come 

uainted with arts 
to employ people 
It would also come 
uld be converted 
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—_— Bishop Berkeley. 


BisHor BERKELEY. — 1726 
| to think that Berkeley, 
whose beautiful verses predicting the 


IT is pleasant 


future of America are so often quoted, 
1 


was so sweet and charming a character 
Atterbury wrote of him, “So much un- 
derstanding, kn lee, i 


Owl >, Innocence, ant 


humility I should have thought cc 


to angels, had I never seen th 


gentleman. Swift said, “He is ana 


solute philosopher with regard to mon 


ey, title, and power.” pe let 


a tribute which can never die, wher 


said, 


uch a person was 
He is compendious 
prelate and phil 
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250 »tember, 
studi as an ecclesiasti he an to follow h in saying, “ The glory of 
cient rms cannot compare with the happi- 
irrevocable vow, he a inced his re- ness of living in peace.” He antici- 
pugnance to the profession, and turned _ pated our definition of a republic, when 


aside to other pursuits. Law, litera- he said “i is formed upon the 


ture, science, humanity, government, eguality of all the citizens,” sood 
now engaged his attention. He as- words, not yet practically verified in 


l himself with t \ f all our States 


icyclopzedia, an > of he, living und 1 monarcl 
its contributors. 


he vindi 
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Galiani was : 
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ness, it ich there 

ll as knowledge. 
scholar, and 
verses. 
wrote a 
¢ 


suggested 


executioner. her essays 
and then came the favor of 
genial pontiff, Benedict XIV. 
he found himself at Paris, < 

of the Neapolitan Eml 
mingled with the cx 

cording to the duti 

but he 

sometimes 
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ty and literature. He was soon recog- 
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fa seemed 
Ma- 
The atheists at the 
Thursday dinner of 
confounded, while 


s of all kinds, so that he 


ole 
ULI 


an Encyclopedia, Harlequin, and 
chiavelli all in one. 
D’Holbach were 
he enforced the ex- 
istence of God. Into the questions of 
political economy 


tention at 


which occupied at- 
the time he entered with a 
pen which seemed borrowed from the 
His Dialo 
Blés had the 
romance ; ladies carried 
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turning to Naples, he 
in P 
especially with Madame d’Epinay, the 
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aris through his correspondence, 
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Neutrals,” 
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predecessor 
1e extreme 
Other 

in manu- 
humor- 
number. The 


from Italian 


may} 
respondence of G1 
In his Parisian 

dressed chiefly to 
Madame d’Epir 
ybé shows not only 
imbleness of 

universality of his ki 


boldness of his speculatio 
a few words from a letter 
les, 12th October, 


1776, 
brings forward the idea o 
mportant in our day, wit 


tion from Russia : — 


pe ; 
Voices about Ameri 


“ 77 


All depends on races. 


the most noble of races, comes na 


ly from the North of Asia. 


sians are the 
progress in 
of the 
dred.” 


out 
in r te 
t 


Belong 


nearest 
the reason why 
fifty 


Portus 


The 
to it, and 
they have made more 
years than can be got 


guese in 


was entitled to speak 


1. In 


anot 


1e 


} 
I letter 


d’Epinay, dated at N 


1776, he had 
cess of our 
have been 


the followi 


as much as the 
the real ty: 

the total fal 
into rottenn 


sciences, — 


self in Ameri 


before tl 
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Revoluti 
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ition of Indepen 


vho have come to 
An 
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from the 
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l wager in favor 

the reason merely physi- 
thousand years genius 
site to the diurnal mo 


-d from the East to the 


he witty Italian is 


iilosopher and writer 


lam Smith, who was 
23, and died 17th July, 

» is so commanding that 
life or works would 


He 


lan inventor, through 


yn this occasion. 


is advanced in knowl- 


“Theory of 


hich constitutes 


ibution to the science 


come to his great 


at once 


work of politi il economy, entitled “ In- 


quiry i Nature and Sources of 


the ealth of Nations,” which first ap- 
76. Its publication marks an 
h is des« ribed by Mr. Buckle 
“Adam Smith contrib- 
> publication of this sin- 
oward the happiness of man, 
1 effected by the uni 
statesmen and legis- 
history has preserved 


The work 


Parliamentary repre- 
ortion to taxqlion, so 
sentation would enlarge 
ing resources ; and here 


Tr » 


he predicts nothing less than the trans- 

fer of empire. 

‘he distance of America from 

seat of government, the natives of 

country might flatter themselves, with 
y would 


Such 


has hitherto been the rapid progress of 


some appearance of reason too, 
' 
f 


not be of very long continuance. 


that country in wealth, population, and 


improvement, tl 4 


n the course of lit- 
tle more than a century, perhaps, tl 
produce of America might exceed 
of British taxation. 


empire would then 


’ sc U7 Zo thal par 4 4 J 
mtiributed most to the 
ind suf 
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science tl 


port of the wh 

ese tranquil words of 
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author car 


us great 


seat of government across the Atlan- 


tic. 
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AMONG the best friends of our coun- 
try abroad during the trials of the Rev- 
olution was Thomas Pownall, called by 
one biographer “a learned antiquary 
and politician,” and by another “an 
English statesman and author.” Lat- 
terly he has so far dropped out of sight, 
that there are few who recognize in him 
these characters. He was 

2, and died at Bath, 1805. 
his long period he hel 


7 
} 
} 
i 


either of 
born, 172 ) 
During t d sever- 
1e became 
Trade 


crossed 


As early as 1745 
secretary to the Commission for 
and Plantations. In 1753 
the ocean. In 1755,as Commissioner for 


al offices. 


} 
ne 


Massachusetts Bay, he negotiated with 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, in union with New England, the 
confederated expedition against Crown 
He afterwards Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay, New Jersey, 
and South Carolina, successively. Re- 
turning to England, he was, in 1761, 
Comptroller-General of the army in Ger- 
many, with the military rank of Colonel. 
He sat in three successive Parliaments 
until 1780, when he passed into private 


Point. vas 


* Smith, Wealtl 
part 3 


of Nations, Book IV. cap. 7, 
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a glimpse at 
personal cha , when, 
his frank manners and liberal politics, 
“ habits 
the 


he describes his as 


rather 


freer than suited New England 
standard.” 
Pownall forth 
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for his national 


ndence, and for 
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respects his 

English- 
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I doubt 
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minute- 
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nature 
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words “ th 
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speculation na a 


first 
~“ un- 
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ruth he announced 
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neglected where it was 
but generally rejected iS 
author, according 
language, 
Cabinet 
Wi employed.” 
But 
now than any office. 
are diffuse and pedantic ; but they hard- 
ly deserve the cold 
Adams, 


judgment of John 
who in hi 


s old age said of 


them, that “‘a reader who has patience 
to search for good sense in an uncouth 
find 


and disgusting style will 


in those 


thinking mind.” + 


writings proofs of a 
He seems to have written a good 


*H 


his 


admitting 


deal it the works 
membered the longest 


several « 


mentioned by 


phers. Rose, in his Biographi 
tionary, records works 
Antiquities of Anci 
man Antiqui 
servations 
Intell 
contributions 


Ocean ; 


some 


ther men 


The Mis 
eastern branch, « 
IS Cesc ribed as having 
ut two 
illed, by 
toine, high up on 


the west 


branch ”; and all its waters “ 


combination 
“The waters of each respecti 


—not only the 


the 


lesser stream 
main general body of eacl 
through this continent in every course 


and direction — have by their 


to each other, by their commu 
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sry direction, which already 
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¢ the intercommuni- 


land to place herself at the head o 


great movement. 
several waters of the “As the rising of this crisis forms 
‘the watery precisely tl yect on which govern- 
lominion over i ment | l 
nsists that all shall tak 


masses 


to one empire, ol 


should be 


| 
ower were 
non, e 1€ Constitution 
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is enfor 


>shadows 


nz among the 


of subordinat 
nae 
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neral legislature 


inother place 
representing t 
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actual state 
system of our dot 
into one 


Of Zo 
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the world merce 
mmercial long subsist under the preset 


the laws of trade.” ¢ 
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* mines 
> silver 


he 
of 
of 


it of the 


to pre- 


rophet an- 


an 


ising a pecu- 


, and, throu 


itica 


c 
] 
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oh 
gn 


ite cheap- 


eV 


les to 
, and so mu 
must give Ame 


‘ Late + 
se Markets. 4 


en 


be 
ch 


ri- 


mpire 


I 


oreat 


their 
he Euro- 


that 
toatl 


Horn 


ommnun 
ommuni 
nce, a 
rd 
ara 


it 
or 


ion 


nd 


to 


em every 


arer 


to 


alarm at the sea 


usand attr: 


iCc- 


irresisti- 


emt- 


and tl 


ul, enterprisi 


ctive proper 


lat 


no 
ne 


ty, 


6. That “ North America will be- 
come a /ree port to all the nations of 
the world indiscriminately, and will ex- 
pect, insist on, and demand, in fair reci- 
procity, a free market in all those na- 
tions with whom she trades”; and 
that, adhering to this principle, she 
must be, in the course of time, the 
chief carrier of the commerce of 
whole world.” * 

7. That America mu 
cation with Europ 
entanglement of allia: 
connections with Europe other than 
commercial ;¢—all of which at er 
day was put forth by Washin 
his Farewell Address, when he 
“The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political concern as 
possible.” 

3. That similar modes of living and 
thinking, the same manners and same 
fashions, the same language and old 
habits of national love, impressed on 
the heart and not yet effaced, the very 
indentings of the fracture where North 
America is broken off from England, 
all conspire naturally to a rejuncture by 
alliance.t . 

g. That the sovereigns of Europe, 
“who have despised the unfashioned, 
awkward youth of America,” and have 
neglected to interweave their interests 
with the rising States, when they find 
the system of the new empire not only 
obstructing, but superseding, the old 
system of Europe, and crossing all thei 
settled maxims, will call upon 
ministers and wise men, ‘ Come, cur: 
me this people, for they are too mighty 
for me.’’§ 

This appeal was followed by two oth- 
er memorials, “drawn up solely for the 
king’s use, and designed solely for his 
eye,” dated at Richmond, Fanuary, 
1782, in which the author most persua- 
sively pleads with the king to treat with 
the Colonies on the footing of indepen- 

* Pownall, Memorial to the Sovereigns of Europe, 
BP. 0, 97 


+ 
+ 
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dence, and with this view to institute a 
preliminary negotiation “ free 
On the 


is with 
stat 2 facto under a truce.” 


signature of the treaty of 


peace, he 
wrote a private letter to Franklin, dated 


~O8 


February, 1783, in 
testi in to the magni 
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ments 


property. This is a Evidently he did not like Hartley. In 


sometime vnical in hi iud 
sometimes cynical nis jyud 


in ll 


nd deed, and a one place he speaks of him as “ talk- 
> theorem.” * ative and di ious, and not always 
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their backs. 
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prise, — for the } 
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wrier to the 
were 
isheart- 
n he spoke, 
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fic proposi- 
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r the Colonies, 
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lied the because 
forward same time 
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F anti- 
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testifies for 


therefore, 


ympromise 


the part of 


Parliament 
lation for 


custom of 


’ motion 


it was 
to have 
the laws of 
considered 

ws of the realm 
indamentals of 
a compromise 


have saved the 


the hero who at this 
the 


is amon 


mself to abo- 
o 
o> 
irdly a 
Sharp, 


ely the first. 
fifteen years 
It was only 
obtained the 


in essay on the 


force moved 
bill for the abo- 
Surely itis a 


, that he should 


liament as an 
1 
he was at 


- of 
Ol 


c 


our inde- 


1777 


ids 


Hart- 


. 1. *41 
as hitherto been 


ment, they rise 
a stupendous rate; and 
old mutual 


pitalities towards each other, a very 


> cannot return to our 
few years will show us a most formida- 
ble hostile marine, ready to join hands 
with any of our enemies. .... 1 will 
that the principles 
are the only terms 


ever will and that ever 


venture to pr 
of a federal a 
that 


phesy 
iance 
of peace 


oe XVIII. p 


between the two coun- 
tries.” 

On the h June, immediately after 
wards, the 
ports briefly : — 
the cruel 


“Mr. Hartley went upon the 
the Board of 


ties of slavery, and urged 


Trade to take 


some means oO: mit 1 


ing it. He produced a pair oO! 
cuffs, which he said was a mani 
they were now going to establis 

Thus the 


peared in the vindicator of our 


abolitionist 


again 


pendence. On the 22d 177 


} June, 
brought forward another formal m 


“ for h America,” an 
: mi 
well 


reconciliation wit 
of a -considere 
speech, denounced the ministers f 
“headstrong and inflexible obsti 
cruel 


in prosecuting a and destructi 


American war.” t On the 3d Decem- 
ber, 17709, in 


77 
h,” he returned to his them 


what is called “a ver 


long speec 


a 
inveighing against ministers for 
favorite, though wild, Quixotic, and im 
practicable measure of coercing Ame 
These are only instances 


During this time he had maiz 
li 


ica.” § 


a correspondence with Franklin, whi 
appears in the “ Diplomatic Correspon 
ence of the Revolution,” and all of 
which attests his desire for peace. In 
1778 he came to Paris on a confidential 
errand, especially to confer with Frank- 
lin. It was on this occasion that 

Adams met and judged 
In 1783 he 
commissioner to sign 
Treaty of Peace. 


John 


him him se- 


was appointe 


verely. ay 
the defini 
These things belong to 
Though perhaps 
they are accessible. I 
them partly for their intrinsic value 
and their character, 
partly as an an un 
published letter ch I 
received some time ago from an Eng 


history 
not generally knowa, 
have presente 
prophetic and 
introduction to 
from Hartley whi 


lish friend who has since been called 
away important The 
letter concerns emigration to our couit- 


labors. 


from 


Parliamentary History, Vol. XIX. 5 
Ibid., p. 315 

Ibid., p. 904 

Ibid., p. 1190 
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or the 


in America 
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it effects in the 


peasants 


The Con- 
r in the 
terms, and 
and laborers 


should not have the means of removing 
themselves, they throw out inducements 
to moneyed adventurers to purchase 
and to undertake the settlement | 
mmission and as ty, without 
sonal residence, by stipulating that 
lands of proprietors being abse 
shall not be higher taxed tha 
lands of residents. This will qu 
the sale of lands, which is their « 
For the explanation of these point 


leave to refer your Lordship to th 


uments annexed, Nos. 5 and 6, 
the Map and solutions of Cor 
dated April, 1784. There is 
circumstance would confirm 
the intention of Coner 
moneyed adventurers 

chases and settlement 
precise 
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their debt consists 
domestic and foreign. 
is to be appropriated t 
nine or ten mill 

debt two or 

the foreign debt it is propose 
a tax of five per cent upon all 

until discharged, which, I am informed 
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States, and 
th 
it appears that this plan is as 


of the probably will soon 


confirmed by the rest. Upon the 
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itly conceived and as judiciously 
1, as to the end proposed, as 

erienced of 

sters could have devised 


cabinet European 


or planned 


uny similar project. The second point 
ippears ome t pe ceserving 


ittention, respet ting he immense 
ssion of territory t States 
e late peace, is a point which will 


» the United 
in a few years become an un- 
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As the national debt 


nited States s! I 
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ible discussion now. 
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vould only be y specu- 


However, thus f.: is obvious 
highly deserving of our attention, 


cannot fail becoming to the 
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it of national power, 


States a 
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be a most interesting object 
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Frankli 
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he returned to Spair 
of Florida Blanc 


Shortly afterwards 
and took the plac« 
prime minist 
Franklin, 
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Congress, 
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him, which 


situation 
he incom- 


- front 
iront, 


timents were dis- 


1 me- 
harles III., in 
this event are set 
document slum- 
the confiden- 
Spanish crown. 
the House 

are found- 

f original docu- 
to it. The 

the first time in a 
Paris in 1837, and 


de Charles l/l, 


Count d Aranda. 


Re agne, ou Instruction réserz 
ala Funted Etat parce Monarque. | 
lige par D. André Muriel. The edi 
had already translated into French 


led by this labor to make 
mentary collection. 
memoir of D’Aranda appears 


the historical dissertations of 


1 


ican authority, Alaman, wl 
that it has “a just celebr 

l 
ecy-”* I translate 


French of Muriel. 


results have made it pass for 


it now 


“ Wemoir communicated se 
King by his Excellen 
@ Aranda, on } 
the English Colonies, aft 
signed the Treaty of Pa? rd 
“The independence of the English 
colonies has been acknowledged. This 
is for me an occasion of grief and dread. 
France has few possessions in Ameri- 
ica; but she should have consid ] 
that Spain, her intimate ally, 
and that she is left to-day exposed to 
terrible shocks. From the beginni 
France has acted contrary to her true 
interests in encouraging and secondin 


~ 


this independence ; I have so declared 
often to the ministers of this nation 
What could happen better for Fran 
than to see the English and the col 
nists destroy each other in a party war 
fare which could only augment her 
power and favor her interests? The 
antipathy which reigns between France 
and England blinded the French Cabi- 
net; it forgot that its interest consist 
ed in remaining a tranquil spect: 
of this conflict; and, on 


in the arena, it dragged us 


and by virtue of the family 
ly 


into a war entire contrary t 
proper interest. 

“T will not stop here to examine the 
opinions of some statesmen, our own 
countrymen as well as foreigners, whicl 
I share, on the difficulty o 


our power in America. Never have 
extensive possessions, placed at a g 





To this cause, applicable ment, will | 
to all colonies, must be added others the Floridas, 


peculiar to the 


quest of 


~ + } 
10t be 


a formidal 
same conti 
hood. These fears are 
ice is done to Sire; they will be chan 
vengeance of the in a few years, if, i 
other disorders 
exposed \ hile waiting ; the [ more fatal This observ 


knowing the truth at so great fied by what has happened 


means which the and with all nations which 
nors, fro he same e\ 

of climate 
iture of our se 


1e who finds the opportunity « 


ing power and of aggran 
them attempt ef- profits by it always. 


ndence as soon we expect the Ameri 
1 the kingdom of New Spai 
shall have the facilit 


ountry where 
tion to arrest 


two pow- 


] y ) ~ 
long career 


the or 
the gi 


in order to es« ape 
which we are threatened, 
nothing but the 
about to have 
to your Majes 
“Your Majesty must 
possessi 
» Americas, ~ 
the islands of Cuba and 


the northern part, and some otl 


venient one in the southern 


serve as a seaport or tradir 


Ss 
Span nh commerce. 
first movemen cr tr order to accompuls 





BLuris. 2 


1 manner becoming to 


infantas must be placed in 
as king of Mexico, an- 

' Peru, and tl hird 

Firma. { M 


Emp 


1 this remark- 
ocryphal, but 
ause its fore- 
The 
it as genuine, 

that the 


markable. Mexican 


+ 


to the 

nsideration, 

, was “ disas- 

und especially to the peo- 


vho in this way would 


KNOWI 
at that 


become a 


1¢ in surprise 
English 


rea- 
olonists, 

osed, 

ina 

low and 

loss of 

nerica.” ft 

n idea. One 

Dutch correspondents, 
4th September, 1780, 

1 it said twenty times, 
ica becomes free, it will 
the law to Europe; it 
lands and our colonies 
Q the West 
swallow Mexico, even 
1 Brazil ; it will take from 


ill seize all 


g commerce ; it will pay 
ts benefactors with ingratitude.” { Mr. 
Adams also records in his diary, un- 


-99 


der date of 14th December, 1779, on 
his landing at Ferrol in Spain, that, ac- 
cording to the report of various per- 


sons, “the Spanish natior ceneral 


have been of opinion Revolu- 


tion in America was of | mple to 
the Spanish coloni 
the interests of Spain, 


they become 


states, should 


and be 


seized with the spi 
quest, might aim at 


All this is entirely ir 


FROM 
Burns, — from 
ister, faring sumptu 
house of Paris, to tl 
poet, struggling in 


Of the poet 


contrast: 
ing, except that he wa 
ary, 1759, 
the thirty-seventh ye 

There is 


Burns to be woven 


and died 21st 
only a 


yet, coming from 
neglected. In 
vember, 1788 
word for the 
he thus I 
ir independence _— 
“T will not, I cannot, 
merits of the cause, bi 
American Congress, 
ened 
in 1€ 


“ures of the house of Stuart. + 


The year 1788, wl 


were written, was a year of 


tion, being the hundre 
mous revolution by w 
were excluded from the throne of 
land. The our 
pendence is not yet completed; 


long ago the commemoration began. 


“centenary ” of 


ns, Works, Vol. II] 
und Works of I 
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adredth anni- 
rophecy of Burns will be 


On the coming of 


versary, the 


IN quoting from Charles James Fox, 
the statesman, minister, and orator, I 
need add nothing, except that he was 
born 24th January, 1749, and died 13th 


I was an 


friend Of our country. 


Many words of his, especially durin 


Revoluti 


] 
| 
| 


be introducec 


prophecy of our power. It will be foun 


in a speech on his motion 
ting an end to war with Fran 
House of Commons, 30¢/4 JZay, 179 


‘It was impossible to dissemble that 


we had a serious dispute with America, 


und although we might be confident 
that the his 


wisest and best man of 
ided in the 


hat country, would do everything 


covernment 


became him to war, it 


impossible to the issue. 
fleet, no army ; but in 
find 
means to harass and annoy us. Against 
he ld t 1 | that 


id not strike < t 
03 ‘ 2 
would not be as -verely felt in Lon- 


foresee 


would various 


low 
don as in Americ identified were 


the two countries by commercial inter- 


To a 


adversary he l 


course. Wilik Such an 


0kea as the greatest pos- 


sible misfortune. If we commenced 
another crusade against her, we might 
her trade, and check the pro- 
gress of her agriculture, but we must 


Des- 


destroy 


also equally injure ourselves. 
perate, therefore, indeed, must be that 
war in which each wound inflicted on 
our would at the time 
inflict one upon ourselves. 
to God that such 
with America would not happen.” * 

All 
ocean 
early 
United 


* Par 


enemy same 
He hoped 
an event as a war 
good men on both sides of the 
must join with Fox, who thus 
war between the 


States and England, and pq- 


-precz a 


de 


tary History, Vol. XXXI. p. 627 


Vowes about Americ ,oepter 


trayed the consequences. Time, 1 

has enlarged and multiplied tl 

tions between the two countries, make 
his words 


more applicable 


when he first uttered them 


CANNING. — I 


GEORGE CANNING was 


a successo1 
of Fox, in the House of Commons, as 
statesman, i ] 


born 11th 


was 
8th August, 18 
of the Duke o 
wick, where F 
like 


he is neverthel 


Fox in 
associate 
leading event of our history, 


author of prophetic words. 


bears against 
American 

in counteracting the d 
Holy 


the 


affairs. vag 


Earnestly engaged 


ce for the rest 
Spanish colonies to 
nited St 


tates 


+ nlict +} 17 
sought to enlist e | 


the same and when Mr. Rush 


who was at the time our Minister at 
London, replied that any interference 
it] 


1 European was contrary to 


the traditions our government, he 
argued that, however just such a } 
might have been formerly, it was no 
longer applicable, — that the q 

was new and complicated, — 

“ fullas much American as E 


say no more,” — that it 


those of any of the states of Euro] 
first power on 


le iding 


that “they were tl 
continent, and con 
and he then asked, “ Was it 


ssedly the 
power” ; 
possible that they could see w 
difference their fate decided uy 
Europe ? Had not a 
in the relative position of 


new 
rived 
United States toward Europe, which 
Europe must acknowledge ?_ Were ti 
great political and commercial interests 
whigh hung upon the destinies of the 





rge Canning. — Richard Cobden 


vindicate his f 
the following | 


the House of Commons, 


lisingenuous not 


his cz nit that the entry of the French 


iscussion in the Cabi- into Spain was, in a certain sense, : 
rton, President Monroe, aragement,—an affront to our 
id of Mr. Canning, ] —a blow to the feeli: 
1s declaration, where, But I deny that, 
lical differenc surable as the 


necessarl 


I Spain, was it 
is dangerous 1 mr avoid the consequen 
and that, wl tion, that we shoulc 
been -cognized by us No. I looked anot! 
materials for compen 
hemisphere. Contem 
controllin > as our ancestors | 
destiny, F 
should n 
I calle 
lo? 
The 
England with enthusi- 
t was upon all World. 


was full of it; tl the weig 


President Monroe thus call 


sh America rose in power of 
agents or < nisi compensate 
continent. 
pow r whi 
sion requires. 
> over all 
Mackintosh 
Eng! 
com- 


to call 


sft proportion as trutl 
heir purpose or : + 
cir purposes on his character 


ing glory until he is 


independence of t 


lonies in America was estab- first Enclishman of 
Some time afterward eae ee “a 
le me aterwards, On Me thoroughly English 
lar, and he served mankin« 
England. 
His masterly faculti 


voodness made 
He saw the fu 





Pri phe etic 


The elevation and happi- 
family were his daily 
ew how to build as 
hrough him dis- 
] 


and 


oppressive 


overturned; also a new 


was negotiated with France, 


quickening commerce and intercourse. 
as 
and 


"ar | ine 
was never so truly eminent 


bringing his practical sense 


experience 


ise of Permanent Peace 


ed to commend the 
in the world 
» establishment of a refined 
Internation 


the 


Ol the 


Sys- 


} 


il and the 


To this 


Justice, 
nations. 


great consummation all his later labors 


I have before me 


oth 


Now 


miber. 1 
nch n th a} } 
much on this abpsori 


549, 


ying 


which, an easy transi- 
the proposed 


United 


- ~ 5 1 J 
ncreased streng hich, 


mes, when people were passed, 


ne king 


+++ } 
tte¢ 


more 


in respect of 


indi- 


me to the subje 
you refer in your 
“TI agree wi 
decided tha 
ed States 
purpose A or 
Whether they 
the same fede: 
pend upon the 
I Ct 


an assure 


no repetition 


can 
terest 


( A 


ner 


Voices about America 


+ +] ; 
tween i n 


ie 
an colonies 


patriotism 





Lucas 4 1 


sdom of this counsel, 
needed now than when 
The controversy which 

between the mother 
American colonies ” is 
The 


_ scar} + 
mewnat 


recent crea- 
grandly called 
Canada” marks 


S progress. 


101 ot 
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\LAMAN.— I 

pass to Mexico, and 
Lucas Alaman, the 
in and historian, who 


most 


pathetic 
un- 


S own Cf 


ippear when 
the last volume 

sth November, 185: 

s not noticed in Mex- 
e then, it is not unrea- 


suppose that he died shortly 
te, although his death first 
the Transactions of the 
Historical Society for 

in the Mexican Cor- 
Minister of Foreign 

under President 


is 
ially 


1daman. 
Bustamente. In the latter capacity 
inspired the respect of foreign di; 
matists. One of these, who had oc- 
casion to know him officially, says of 
him, in answer to my inquiries, that 
the greatest statesman which 
, : 


Mexico has pr ] 


he “was 
ver inde- 
portrait, as engraved 
his volumes, 


oduced since i 


pendence.” His 
resembles the 
He was 


in one of 


late Mr. Clayton of Delaware. 


of the tew + 


one he in any 
try who have ( 
ature with public life, 
ors in each department. 

His first 
on the History of the Mexican Repub- 
lic,” Désertaciones s 
la Republica Me 
umes, published at Mexico, 1844. 


coun- 


persons 


} ah] 7% ++ 
been able to unite liter- 


anc 


work was “ Dissertations 


la Historia d 
gicana, in three 


In 
these he considers the original conquest 


by Cortez; its consequences ; the con- 


his family; the 


and 


the Christian 


queror 


propaga- 
New 


Ol 


tion of religion in 


city 


Spain; the formation of the 


Mexico; the history of Spain and 
All 


are treated somewhat copious! 


house of Bourbon. these topic: 


followed the “ History of 
the First Movements whi 
its Independence it 


Epoch,” 


volume, the 


born 


it appe t 
, 


in Guana witnessed 


juato, anc 


the Mexican 
Don 


of Dolores; 


, under Mi 


urate 
personally acquainted with 
rate and with many of those who h 
i part in the successes of 
tl 1€ was experienced in ! 
lic affairs, as deputy and as member 


of the cabinet; and that he h: 
directly the | 1 thi 


he wrote. embra 


the government of le as Emper- 
or, and also his unfortunate death, end 


the M 


ing with the establi 
ican Federal 


ment Oi VieX- 


Reput in 1824. The 





acqt 


the incessant revolutions in 


Prophetic Votces aboui 


and well considered. 
lomatist already men- 
known the author of- 


“no one was better 


} 


writes that 


iainted with the history and causes 


his un- 


gree } ee 
nate country, and that his work on 


subject is considered by all re- 
11 4 


ible men in Mexico a chef-d @wu- 


r purity of sentiments an 
mvictions. ” 


account of the valedictory 


rds of this History that I have intro- 


n this occa- 


prosperity from 
will n 

/ al é 
the destiny of the peo] 
d tl l n at dif 

nt and remote epochs to perish fi 

: of it, leaving hardly a memory 
as the nation 


ue, and 


which we 


ula of Yucatan, was destroy) 


e applied 
poet said 
mous personages of Roman his- 
STAT MAGNI NOMINIS UM- 


than 


These 


voices 





1867. | 


nore precise followed. Turgot, the 


philosopher and minister, saw in youth, 


with the vision of genius, that all colo- 
ir maturity drop fi 


th illumined as 
predominance 
pulation and power 
transfer of empire to 
the clory of Inde} l 


tS joyous 


enerations ; then the triumph 


nguage ; and, finally, the estab- 


instituti 


our republican 


+} A t]ay 
SS the Aliant 


governme 


while Pownall, once a Colonial Gover- 
nor and then a member of Parliament, 


+ 


» works of great d 


n succe etail, fore- 


shadows ndence, naval suprem- 


acy, commercial prosperi 


tion from the Old World, a 


nigra- 
new 

national life, destined to supersede the 

the 
} Hartley, 

ver of Parliament, and the 
t sed +} : 


Europe and 


- roval 


arouse 


systems of 


ministers. 


afterwards, 
his government 
the attraction « | 
igration will be quick- 
ened | 


ent and the national 
debt cease a burden. D’Aranda, 
the Spanish statesman and diplomatist, 
predicts to his king that the United 
States, ygmy,” will 
soon be a under whose 
influence Spain will lose all her Ameri- 


\ } } 
tnougn born 


ay 
‘colossus, 
c nly Cuba and 
Porto Rico. Burns, the truthful poet, 
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Conclusion. 


looks forward a 
beholds 


hundred years, and 
our people rejoicing in the 
centenary of their independence. Fox, 
the liberal statesman, foresees the in- 
creasing might and various relations 
United that a blow 
aimed at them must have a rebound as 
destructive as_ itself. the 
brilliant much-admired 
flight of eloquence, discerns the New 
World, called 


tO DeIng, 


of the States, so 
Canning, 
orator, in a 

' 


with its republics just 


in balance of 
Cobden, whose fame will be 
second only to that of Smith 
, calmly pre- 
dicts the separation of Canada from the 
mother country by peaceable 
Alaman, statesman and 
historian, announces that Mexico, which 


it redressing the 
the old. 

Adam 
among all in this catalogue 


means. 
Mexican 


the 


has already known so many successive 
races, will hereafter be ruled by yet 


another people, who will take the place 
and with 
these prophetic words, he draws a pall 


of the present possessors ; 


over his country. 
All different 


times and countries, mingle and inter- 


these various voices, of 
twine in representing the great future 
of our Republic, which from small be- 
ginnings has already become great. 
It was at first only a grain of mustard- 
seed, “ which is, indeed, the least of all 
seeds ; but when it is grown, it is the 


greatest among herbs | becomes a 
the air come 
and lodge in the branches thereof.” 


Better still, it was only a little leaven, 


tree, so that the birds of 


whole con- 
tinent. Nearly all who have prophe- 
ied speak of “America” or “ North 
America,” and not of any limited circle, 
state. It was so, at the 
beginning, with Sir Thomas Browne, 
and especially with Berkeley. 
the Colonies, 
gling for independence, were always 
described by this continental designa 
tion. They were already ‘“ America,” 
or “ North America,” thus incidentally 
foreshadowing that coming time when 
the whole continent, with all its vari 
ous States, shall be a Plural Unit, witl 
one Constitution, one Liberty, and 
Destiny. T theme 


but it is fast leavening the 

: 
sieca 
r olon . Ge 


During 


our Revolution strug- 
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up by the poet, and popularized in the 
often quoted lines : — 

No pent-up Utica contra 

But the whole boundless continent is yours.” * 
excite anx- 
iety rather than pride, for duties are in 
corresponding proportion. 
occasion for humility also, as the indi- 
vidual considers his own insignificance 
in the transcendent tiny 
polyp, in its unconscious life, builds the 
everlasting coral; each citizen is little 
more than the industrious insect. The 
result is accomplished by continuous 


Such grandeur may justly 


There is 


mass. The 


and combined exertion. Millions of cit- 
izens, working in obedience to nature, 
can accomplish anything. Of 
war is an instrumentality which a true 
civilization Here some of 
Sir Thomas 
Browne was so much overshadowed by 


course, 


disowns. 
our prophets have erred. 


his own age, that his vision was dark- 


ened by “ great armies,” and even “ hos- 


tile and piratical attacks” on Europe. 
It was natural that D’Arand 
in worldly 


} } 3 
schooied 
affairs, shouid imagine the 


1 
the 


new-born power ready 


Spanish possessions ng our own 
on looked to war fot 


The Flori- 


countrymen, Jeffers 
the extension of dominion. 


das, he says on one oc 
ours on the first moment 
until a war they are of no particular 


necessity to us.” + 
acquired in another way. 


Happily they were 
Then again, 
while declaring that no constitution 
*RyT 
son trage 
Bow Street 
+ Jeffer 


Prophetic Votces about 


was ever before so calculated as 


for extensive empire and self-govern- 


ours 


g upon Canada as a 
component part, he calmly says that 
course, in the first 


Afterwards, wl 


and insistin 


ment, 


“this would be, of 


war.” * le confessing a 


most inter- 


longing for Cuba, “as the 


+5 I; 5» ha ~ ld , . 
esting addition that could ever be made 
to our system States,” he says that 
“he 1s sensible this can never I 


tained, her 


without war 


even own 

the baptism of bl 

mood the go 

pire as movi 

of light 

than 

to see that empire obtained 

eof our Union a 
just government 
consent of the gove 


" 
SUCH ail\ 


beyon 
all kinds 
will embellish 


until every neighbor, 
le attraction, will 
becoming a 


part 
:ational 
than 


, 
the conquest of ti 


and the 


more puissant 
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cove, are put as su 





Sunshine and Petrarch. 


ner home there is 
or landing by the 
¢ larger than a boat 
I sit above it now, 


but- 





t ny 

few bits of drift- 
lls and so 

s that its 

A little 

re roughly 





waves 
breaking, in an in- 

cave a 
translucent window, 
’s depths might 
On the right side of 


the view, 





arapet 





ncs out into the fore- 


relieved 





pauses 


blackbird 





es. From 


iter-worn stones of the 





rats peep out, or, 
ig the beach, with a 
l, aS 1S all motion, 


» water. Sloops and 
itly come and go, ca- 

l, and their white 
1ote enough, a vague 
1 the delicate air. Sail- 

distance, — each a 
f canvas, — or coming 
suddenly into the 
ly on the other 
instant 





in an 


seem 
is to-day such a live 


AND 


t 
] 
7 
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PETRARCH. 


nael-l s 1 - + . , |} _ nh 
sparkle on the water, such a luminous 


freshness on t 


seems, 


rly June, 





4 Lue 
yn F 

summer’s day. 
If Petra in ls th 





consummate beauty of these earthly 
things, it may seem to him s 


ment for the sorrows of a 





one reader, after all this lapse oi irs. 


should choose his sonnets to match 


lapse of these blue waves. Yet 
longer or more continuous poem 
be out of place to-day. I fancy that 


this narrow cove presc 





limits of a sonnet; an I count 
the lines of rip wit r pro 
jecting wall, there proves to be room 


fourteen. Nature meets 


whims wi 





words which build 
ures are as soit 


extu 





yeach, and their monotone, if si 


onotone of the nei 


OSSID 


T ++ 
ocean. iS 1t not 


such a into the O} 
irate the grimne 
tators, bring it ba 





passion were new; there is the san 


sunlight, the same blue water and ¢ 
grass ; yonder pleasure-boat might bea 
know, the friends 


for aught we 
lovers of five centuries ago ; 
and Laura might be there, witl 
caccio and Fiammetta as com 
Chaucer as their strange 


and with 


guest. t 


It bears, at any rate. if I k 
its voyagers, eyes as lustrous, v 
With the world th 

1 


beauty eternal, fancy free, why shouid 


as sweet. is you 

these delicious Italian pages exist but 
exam- 
im- 


to be tortured into grammatical 


to be 


ples? Is there 
agined for a delightful book that can 


match Browning’s fantastic burial of a 


no reward 


o 
a] 


Sunshine and Petrarch. 


tedious one? When it has sufficiently 
basked in sunshine, and been cooled in 
pure when it has bathed in 
heaped clover, and been scented, page 
with melilot, 


salt air, 
by page. cannot its beauty 
once more blossom, and its buried loves 
revive ? 

Emboldened by influences, at 
and 
sweet 


such 
let me translate a sonnet, 


left ‘ 


if anything is left after the 


ian syllables are gone. Before this 
continent was discovered, before Eng- 
ish literature existed, when Chaucer 
words were written. 


are to-day 


was a 
Yet t 


rect 


child, these 

is fresh and per- 

1ese laburnum-blossoms that 

droop above my head. And as the va- 

riable and uncertain air comes freight- 

ed with clover-scent from yonder field, 
: : ‘ 


h these lons 


centuries, 


fragrance, the memory of 


t keep’st 
"st he Tr mer 


, with earliest g 


Goethe compared translators to car- 
riers, who convey good wine to market, 
h it gets unaccountably watered 

e way. 


The more one praises a 
poem, the more absurd becomes one’s 
position, perhaps, in trying to translate 
it. If it is so perfect,—is the natural 
inquiry, — why not let it alone? Itisa 
doubtful blessing to the human race, 
translation still pre- 
vails, stronger than reason; and after 


that the instinct of 
one has once yielded to it, then each 
untranslated favorite is like the trees 
round a backwoodsman’s clearing, each 
of which stands, a silent defiance, until 
he has cut it down. Let us try the axe 
again. This is to Laura singing. 


[September, 


As I look 
seen resting over 
upon every d 
veil of palest 
out of the v 
a bridal veil, 
weds this soft 
Such 


mospheric 


and 


poems of 
cate haze 
ishes w 
pears as 


for instance, 


The airiest and most fugitive among 


Petrarch’s love-poems, so far as I 


know, — showing st of that desper- 
ch he has somehow 
all,—is this little 
It is interesting to 
he could be almost 
conventional and courtly in moments 
when he held Laura farthest aloof; and 
when it is compared with the depths of 
solemn emotion in his later sonnets, it 


ate earnestness wh 
imparted to almost 
ode or madrigal. 

see, from this, that 





Sunshine and Petrarch. 


> the soft glistening of young 
*S against a background of 


And 

vho pre- 
nguages, and 
y lays the words 
one’s Own poor at- 


Yonder flies a kingfisher, and pauses, 
fluttering like a butterfly in the air, 
then ] and, failing, 
perches on the projecting wall. Doves 
from neighboring dove-cotes alight on 
the parapet of the fort, fearless of the 
quiet cattle who find there a breezy 
pasture. These doves, in taking flight, 


dives toward a fish 
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do not rise from the ground at once, 
but, edging themselves closer to the 
brink, with a caution almost ludicrous 
in such airy things, trust themselves 
upon the breeze with a shy little hop, 
and at the next moment are securely 
on the wing. 

How the abundant sunlight int 
everything ! 
and cl 


indates 
The great clumps of 

are 
flows in among tl 


yver imbedded in it 
roots ; it j 
like water; the lilac-bushes bask 
eagerly; the 
birches are burnished. 


topmost leaves of 

A vessel sail 
by with plash and roar, and all the 
white spray along her keel is sparkling 
with sunlight. Yet there is sorrow in 
the world, and it reached Petr 
before 


arch even 


Laura died,— when it reached 


her. This exquisite sonnet shows it : — 


1 efface 
r weary tr 
sunbeam 
nd plaintiv 
once have taught the | 
m, courage, tende 


hig 


jurnhing Sstrair or 


sweet sounds for mortal ear 


seemed listening in 
yon the boughs t 


etness hiled the atmos 


These sonnets are in Petrarch’s ear- 
but the Laura 
brought a change. Look at yonder 
schooner coming down the bay, straight 
toward us; 


lier manner; death of 


she is hauled close to the 
wind, her jib is white in the sunlight, 
her larger sails are touched with the 
same snowy lustre, and all the swelling 
canvas is rounded into such lines of 
beauty as nothing else in the world — 
not even the perfect outlines of the 
human form—can give. Now she 
goes about 
flapping of the 
which smites our ears at a half-mile’s 
distance; and she then glides off on 
the other tack, showing us the shadowed 
side of her sails, until she reaches the 


comes up into the wind, and 


with a strong sails, 
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distant zone of haze. So change the 
sonnets after Laura’s death, growing 
shadowy as they recede, until the very 


last seems to merge itself in the blue 


1 + 
aistance. 


the 
+} 
i ine 
limity of 


celiver- 


In the next he ha isen to that 
dream which is than earth’s real- 


101es. 
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joys and griefs; she cared dutifully for 


her household, and embroidered the 

veil which Petrarch loved ; her memory 

apy 1 as fleeting and unsubstantial 

as that woven tissue. After five centu- 

i armor of that iron 

ings whom 

Opes whom she re- 

l ir memory is 

till fragrant 

with her name. An impression which 

has endured so long i veffaceable ; it 
is an earthly immortality 

Time is the chariot of all ages to 

l eauty cannot 

Thus wrote 

Say > but his 

treasury more 


Laura the chariot 


ERS. 
j had been passed amid 
highest refinements of Old World 
i Among these, retired offi- 


T ney were 
married men, with incomes 
inadequate to the support 
their families on the 
Land in Canada 
i or a mere 
for the 
become 
lire of a tl sand upon 
emote 11 
sn although six hundred 
be nothing but cedar swamp. 


tive British 


1 
1 
I 


xeen! > for the 
f wild creatures had much to 

vith the choice of locality by the 

adventurers, who generally set up their 

log-houses in districts where game and 

ere throughout Upper fish were to be had in abundance. 

> are communities —some Communication by road, until within 


rogressive, if not actually the last twenty years or so, was so 
thers yet in a backward imperfect in many of these tracts, that 


were founded by men _ but little intercourse existed between 








one settlement 
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being confined, generally, 


x of sufficient gra 
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l-gloved 


l anothe 


operations were é hand 
ved the black pj 
ved the black pipe 
in for fam- hi 
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» built 


settler 


es, some 


} } . + 
expanded into 
Si and 


reecnes fastenec 

pearl buttons, heavy wool- 
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Ar 


English, 
in the Greek 


languag 


s, and pegged boots, — 1d 


debted for 
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heir h 


US 
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OTK ing 
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5 1 iS a Charcoal- 
burt ( re to greet t la- 
ri 5 ( UI pails of 
v . 


went away, and rett < 
two with a long and richly embroidered 


scarf, the golden web interwoven with 














whic s well as Ce e border 
stamped it a ’ ss of pric As- 
‘ that i 
sured Dy t young I 1 that Ss bro- 
( vas inured to ¢ \ Ss the reg I 





xture ¢ t,a 1e told 

S » tl rac I t 
: aoe 

caeai ort rom 

t 1e I 5 atter he 

t part to 


the dinner-table, where so: remark 


was made a rar yf 
the daughter Presently 
that young PF ind 
aaah 




















] evide est l some extra care 
upon her toilet honor ot t ruest 
( t timber S b 
y attracte Ss not 1e! 
ne was a curious, gold-embroi- 
scari, with ¢ iace S, tl 
folds of w oug r cast 
revealed € ther e smudges 
S¢ ‘ ir I rma -_ 
V > was i tt 4 7 
perhaps — us to aver that he recog 
nized up : carment, just at 
the point wh it was crossed on 
] 
the bosom of the lovely sylvan damsel 


of these settlements, — i 


was remote, then, though now it has a 


creat line of railway running through 
t, — thi used to be carried to an 





extreme just the opposite of that above 
noticed. It was a little English colony, 
} 


several of the members of which were 








persons of tolerably good means, with 
influential family connections at home 


suits, they could chop down trees, an 


ricultural 





ag 





drive oxen, and plough, and mow, as 
i 
well as lout in the country round 





and some of them built their own houses 


and made tiurniture for 


; 

been swells, thoug 

ume “hawhbt S in¢ 
ot their standar 





pro I n this commun 


the fashionable hour of six, when ev- 





ery person was expected to be precise 


in the matter of costume, — the ladies 
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xtent, and 


ress-coats and 


1ecessity of 


uggested by 


inauc ed 


Voods and Wat. 


occupied the cleari 


a time | 


crazy ladder 
where t 
I woul 


often 


pers 


Stances 
be 
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7S. 


have swung 
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oO 
5 
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TY 
s il 


that 


1 
e books were 


sit there 


novels, 


enhance 


iysell 


led 
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around. Many 
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laiait tv 00 


VW avers. 


of the fas- glide through the forest observantly 
and with caution, most interesting 


cle ar, 
great scen re sometimes re- 
veal Show-time, as 


been about 


i them for s 


1 , 
ea elsewhere 
Surprised, on 
them, to 


quick 


beyond 


being 

rent; and the 
quite aware of 
make any 

did they se 
the proximi 
say 

agems of 
Sometimes 
the snow and 
ulous an 

thus outwitted | 
Then a n id 
sion of hi 

and run round 
a tremendous p 
get a chanc 


them ; knew 


Master Reynard, and al 


A : "" *H 
irom him just at 
Tired at last of 
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bead 


upon the 
numbed from 
that, instead 
pot, as I had 
* his fore- 

the woods 

speed, 

at the 

up the 

search of lonelier 
the track of the fox 

re, but had to give up 
The snow was flecked 
: ; 


lood where he ran; and 


is not usually an ob- 
ound Canadian bor- 


1 much that I had 


rether, instead 


of the 
ism of which 


ior- 


based, like 


losophy, upon 


ies by which 
of these 

not very 
‘anada, there 
lyal 
ind, — men who had 
world. ar 
orid, a 


from 


come 


metimes th 


ties, and return for a brief time to 
ie usages of civilized life. After their 
ival. their afectati wae tn deenice 
iVai, their anectation was to cespise 
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such luxuries as chairs and beds 


an evening they spread blankets o1 

floor, and sat there with their pipes 
and “ fire-water,” like gentle savages as 
they were. I have met with several 
for the first few nights 


who, , declined to 
avail themselves of either house or | 


preterence to 


resorting in 
shed or garden, where tl 
themselves i I i 

1 
the har 


rifies at 


posure 

ell aown 
t is shoulders, 
a fair, yellowish h 
besides, that 
inward when 
riably de 
romanti 
baronet of 
been living 
lake f 
been 

having 


had taken 


veniences of too 


Some time afterwards 


far different 
] 


more 
smart Eng 


a Sweil, ar 


some team, in stree of the 


town. Not long after this he retur 


to England, I believe, and is none the 
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for his adventures by 


he pleasant lake of the 


St. Lawrence, 
la stretches 


++ 


it reaches mel- 


away 


lies an immense field 
re picturesque in its 
western 

Franc 
tractions to persons 


os 
a whue, fron 
a on 8 

the too-Dusy 


ide of the river, 


wildernesses 

1s that rise away 
Parties of 

winter 
these no- 


upon 10W-Shoes, 


adians, 


be seen 

country, in every 
he walls of Que- 
; t , the 
obstacles are offered 
are bold 
Walking 


hoes is a regular part of 


unless th 


enter woods. 
»f soldiers in garrison here 
at Montreal. There 


which have races during 


are snow- 
clubs, 
sometimes hurdles 
h. I have seen a 
performer jump higher than that upon 
This training enables 
the sportsman to range the forest with 
ease, and to follow the tracks of the 
moose until he brings it to bay, — for 
the animal is heavy, and sinks deep 
into the snow at every plunge. With 


season, over 
hi 


three feet hi good 


his snow-shoes. 
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+} 
he 
me 


caribou it is not so easy to come 
up, the hoofs of that animal being so 
arranged as to spread out and offer 
some 


resistance to t snow. 


When 


the hunter ¢ his 


work 
earnest, the i 
tending this 

great. In 
Riviére-du-Loup, 

wenty miles 

tombstone t 

Turner, an 

there many year 

I made inquiries about 
people of the vill 

his death was 


down 


running 
conveying » venison, ether with 
the immense 


neat 
bogans through miles of the wild bush. 
had with 

same 
ters are seized 


One of two Indians whom he 

him id lied fr 

the 

is a kind of 
ure of the 

, not 


he sufferer to 


nadians 


snow-shoe thongs near the instep 
unfrequently obli 
set up camp and 
before resumi1 
But summer 
in which to 


lays 
urney. ; 
all, the season 
y best the wild scen- 
and sports of the Lower St. Law- 
On the th 
rivers of wondrous 
other at 


enj 
ery 
rence. shore, especial] 
intervals all 

About one hundred 
and thirty miles below Quebec the 


age, gloomy Saguenay rolls between 


each 
rock-bound coast. 


Sav- 


Lawrence, 
here is nearly twenty miles in 
A wild and 
the little bay of Tadousac at the mouth 
of the Saguenay, with its curved beach 
of white sand. When I last visited the 
place there was a post t 
Bay Company there, establi 
for the purpose of 


its walls of rock into the St 
which 
width. 


beautiful spot is 


Hudson’s 


shed chiefly 
the salmon fishery. 
Since that time, however, all these riv- 
ers have been taken under the imme- 
diate protection of government. 
Laws have been passed for the protec- 
tion of the fish, and they are rigidly 
enforced, too, under the direction of a 


the 
me 


. 
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Superintendent of Fisheries. The re- 
' iat within a few years 
gradually returned to 

rivers from which they 

The system of net- 

] so as to favor 


as I am informed, 


room for improvement in 

I } It is incumbent upon 
owners of saw-mills now to furnish their 

ith “passes” of peculiar con- 
which the fish can travel 
In- 
the 


WUE. 
ite, 


which weapon they 


The 


a succession of 


dians are ftorpiaden to devastate 


waters with the destructive megc 


or fish-spear; with 


mutilate 


used to 
killed. dark night, 
the bank of th 


beautiful of these rivers, I 


more fish than they 
One as I lay on 
e Es , one of the 
was 
umber of lights 
dark 


over the 


t} 
01 below the fall. A horde of 


Indians had silently paddled 
canoes 


Milicete 


their past cover of 


night, and were 


y engaged in 

It was a curious 
ragged 

yrches, 

the water 
wonderful precis- 
cing then 
knocking 
10e. The 


the 


brit 


eness OT 
Impressive 
it was 


wholesale 


character 

mortifying to 
slaughter tha and of our 
i for our 
und would 
1oft noa st twenty 


armed rifles and 
It is true tha 


letter 


Savages 
brought 
from the agent of the 
: Tadousac 
2 Escoumain, 

us 

nformation in 
power 
tained in that m 


One of instructions con- 
> ran, as I remem- 
ber, “chassez 7, zuvaces” ; but the 


chase of twenty arn 


savages by one 
small and ] 


smoke-drie Canadian, 


Waters 


like the net-keeper, would hav: 
futile, not to say ridiculous, proce: 
And so the Indians 
hemselves on that dar] 
at gray dawn they d 
the i 


mon, to which we 


stream, their can 


fancied 


meidom under one poun 


often weighing as much as fou 


these fish are ; imilar in 
to the | 
exper = | 
be one and 


appearance 


comm <-trout, lat Many 


differenc 
counte 
water < 


found in i 


ts mouth. 


> trout 
On 

to it, trout-fish 
the 


parently « 


linary 
first ¢ 


sea-trout, 


upon my ta 


quence was 


line and flies. 


1€ loss Of my 


But for the mosquitoes and black-flies 
troublesome in all this 


which are very 
region, there can 
mer resort for the angler and the 


be no pleasanter sum- 
over 
worked city man. 


In winter there must 
be an awft I 


arctic dreariness upon t 
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imagine any 
i i French Canadian or an 
scuimau taking up his abode there. 
yet uj one of the most savage 
of these rivers —the Mingan, | think 
— an angler with whom I am acquaint- 
ed fell in i man of ancient Scot- 


He bore a hed 





had probably once been an 


o the social circles in which 










h When my informant saw 
him, he had ceased to be ornamental 
i sens ff the word, and had 
long bee i n the 
ness. In a trance he differ 


little from the dirty half-breeds of the 
coast ike them, he lived in a wig- 


lay 
squaw, and had around 





of children so numerous 





and dirty that they were a wonder to 
see He had been there for many 
years, al not seem to 

he shou ever go back to 

agair S I 














yet. ri was occasional com! 

cation with s relatives at home, had 
a small, but independent income, and 
was heir, | think, to a much larger one. 
Occasional e would make his way 
to tl rest sett or Hudson’s 
t + . ~ + . ~ £, 

D 0S e ne some nes found 
letters and newspapers awaiting him ; 
shat | ] Bele hack ~ 
S that, aitne Soh a ute DaCcCKWard as 


to dates, he had still some general 








“¥ : ; 
idea of how matters were going on in 
t grea ri trong indeed must 
be the fas ym of ; Indian 
life. thus to work its spells ur — 
ie, thus to work S Speus upon a man 
of educ: i l refinement like this 
' 1 
ec lle yy the waters of the 





Amon 





Lower St. Lawrence is the v I 
— beluga of the naturalists. Ona fine 





summer’s day, when the water is blue 
and calm, these curious rovers of the 
dee Y l seen basking with tl 

+ + + ] 


so like small icebergs that they con- 


vey an agreeable sense of coolness 
to the observer. At other times, and 


especially just about nightfall, they are 


very active, tumbling and splashing 


a 


and spouting in every direction, as if 
in play. Often have I been startled by 
one as it rose, suddenly, and with a loud 
snort, close by the little yacht, while we 
lay at anchor for the night. I was told 





here, the Call, or young, of this 
whale utters a kind of and 
h + +h, YY + r ha>l 

that the mother whales Car- 





ry their young ones upon their backs 
Some few years ago I had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying the truth of these 
statements by observing the habits of 
a white whale and her calf that were 
exhibited by Mr. Cutter, of Boston, at 
Jones’s Wood, near New York. The 
at k 


of its dam, with a peculiar squeal, and 


calf used to throw itself upon the 


remain there till carried several times 
round the tank. Brush wears are 
built by the inhabitants of these coasts 
for the capture of this kind of whale, 
which is generally called the white por- 
oise here. These wears are merel; 
hedges of stiff brushwood, arranged so 


as to enclose a wedge-like space, wi 
its wide end open to the river. The 
whales wander up into them, when they 
soon become embarrassed by the ob- 


+ ta ote * ices 4 . J ; 
stacies on either side, losing their reck- 


oning at last, and “ coming to eri 








by 


being stranded upon the beach when the 





le ebbs. They are not uncommon 





en to twenty feet in length, 





bout a hundred gallons 
of oil. A soft and excellent i 
well adapted for shoemakers’ and other 
work, is now manufactured from thei: 
skins, which were first discovered to be 
available for this purpose by an enter- 
prising Canadian named Tétu, residing 
I think, at Kamouraska, on the south- 
ern bank of the river. 
The chase of the Jourci]—a small 
species of whale, not often exceeding 


five or six feet in length, and of a sooty 





color — affords good sport, hereabouts 
to those who are skilful and hare 
] it. In calm, clear 


iter dares to pur- 


enough to 








weather only tl 
sue this creature in his frail canoe, and 
ven then he runs the risk of being 
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caught in one of the that arise 
so suddenly on this part of the St. Law- 
One hunter sits in the stern of 


squalls 


rence. 
the « and paddles, while 
armed with a long du 
I k - shot, 
nd then 
from the water, 
swiftly upon hi 

ce offers for a 
creature is killed 
more frequently only 
the hunters to ay 


ugh to despatch 


inoe, the O 


her, 
k-gun loaded 
kneels ir 


the fi 


stunned, so as to 


proach near 
him with their har- 


+ mheare |} 
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ymmit 
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often 


winter time, 
the great river is partially blocked 
About years 
co, ata place called Trois Pistoles, on 
an number of 
their appearance upon the 
e just after it had become fixed along 
he shore. Se 


hen 


with ice. twenty-five 


immense 


nth } ] 
> sout Dank, 


eals made 


} hI 
uuabie 
inhabit- 


le are rec] a oe 

uS are reckoned V: 

and the 
ad 


came in tl 


lirection 
killed 
denly 


and with the tide, 
Down 
shores. 


went down 
priests, ts, seals, 
drifted, past dreary 

es - » ° 
sparse inhabitants of 


and all. 


hal Z 
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tney tne 
which did al] they 
them, but 
taking off only a few in 
On. 


could to aid succeeded in 


their canoes. 
floated, past other p 
we and prayed 
them on the shore ; then past 

again, 


e more advent 


i j ‘r- 
ishes. where people 
where the canoe- 
urous, and 
llows off the ice 


picked 
in detail, un- 


was brought safely 


+ heft } } 
t efore the ynaad 


i 


suffered 


great hardship from cold and fright. 
dian 


The old French Cana 

I heard this was one of t 
the 
pressed 


from whom 
he hunters on 
he ex- 
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nough 
cratitude to /e don 


occasion; and alt} 


ana 


exceeding 
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Dieu for 
companions, yet 
entation 


the rescue of himself and his 
he had words of 
for the loss of the 
one of which was whedon 
A primitiv 
the Fr 
Many 


lam- 


seals, nc 


customs 
ireshoild oi 
three 
king 
and int 
their feet 


and 


were muddy, 
their 

to go out 

crucifix stood 

the entran 

small 

woode 

brimme 
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the 


foot 
outside the 


old woman came 


deposited 

le the little sanctuary 
These roadside 
with everywhere 
Canadian ements, 


curiously fitted up 
with votive 
lich this lit- 


id a pastoral 


as 
decorated 
he valley in wl 
od hz appear- 
the north of i 
dreary cl 


ance, bu e hills to 
were 


suggesting € 


ndless tracts of wild 
le 


beyond th 


At this 


eir dark rid 
place, near ae margin of the 


there stood a house 


rance tha 1e ordinary 


lia 


weird weather-stained look, nev- 


anda 


ertheless, which was in keeping with 


the clump of stunted and sea-blighted 
pines 


by which it was partially sl 
tered. i 


The garden belonging t« 
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peared to have been once well stocked, 
but it had run much to weeds and tan- 
gle now, and the fence had rotted away 
in places, and left it open to the road. 
From this house there came, as I 
strolled past, an old man, whose ap- 
pearance was at once so singular, and 
so different from that of the ordinary 
inhabitants of the place, that my curi- 
osity impelled me to stop and speak to 
him as he saluted me in passing. He 
was tall and very thin, and, though 
apparently between seventy and eighty 
years of age, walked with an erect car- 
riage, leaning but slightly upon the cane 
he carried. His face, which was re- 
markably small, looked like shrivelled 
parchment, and his iron-gray hair hung 
straight down to his shoulders, like that 
of an Indian. He was dressed, not in 
the gray cloth of the country, but in an 
old-fashioned suit, which might once 
have been black, but was now faded to 
a dingy greenish hue, and there was 
about him a decided air of tarnished 
gentility very much out of character with 
the place and its inhabitants. Speaking 
excellent English, he invited me to ac- 
company him to his house ; and as din- 
ner was nearly ready when we entered, 
he pressed me to remain and partake 
of it. The table was spread by an old 
lady quite as faded and decayed as him- 
self. She was his sister, he told me; 
adding that she was very deaf, and so 
nervous that he hoped I would excuse 
her for not joining us at the repast. 
And so we two sat down quite compan- 
ionably together to a dinner consisting 
of boiled pork and excellent potatoes 
and milk, with wild strawberries for a 
dessert. 

The record of this old man’s life was 
a strange one. He was born at Que- 
bec, of Swiss parents, who took him 
with them, while he was yet a child, 
to Switzerland, in which country and 
in France he received his education 
and passed the earlier years of his life. 
Returning to Canada when a grown-up 
young man, he became a trader among 
the Indians, and was for some time in 
charge of a frontier post hard by where 
the city of Detroit now stands. After 
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various ups and downs in life, he joined 
his brothers at this old settlement, 
where they had a mill and a country 
store. That was nearly fifty years be- 
fore, and he had never been out of the 
place since. His brothers were all 
dead, and the sister to whom I have 
referred was the only one of the fam- 
ily besides himself now left. Another 
sister had died only two months previ- 
ously, and this accounted for the bit of 
black crape twisted round the old gen- 
tleman’s little gallipot-shaped glazed 
hat, which he had lifted so politely 
when I met him on the road. One of 
his brothers was drowned by accident, 
and another had committed suicide, — 
a fact which he communicated to me in 
a hollow whisper, as we sat there in the 
dim old room. Fourteen members of 
his family were buried, he told me, un- 
der the shade of the pine-trees near the 
house. Two more graves must have 
been added to the row long since ; and 
that is the end-of a family which evi- 
dently had once enjoyed good social 
position, judging from the cultivated 
manners and conversation of the strange 
old man, who had been fossilizing for 
nearly half a century in this remote 
place. 

Among the reminiscences imparted 
to me by the old man of the bay, I 
have note of the following. 

While he was at the frontier post 
near Detroit, engaged in commerce 
with the savage tribes and pioneering 
trappers, there was a gathering of war- 
riors at the place, —a sort of carnival 
in celebration of some event interesting 
to the red men. One day the Indians 
got drunker than usual, and, having ex- 
hausted their stock of liquor, a deputa- 
tion of them entered the store of the 
trader, and demanded a fresh supply on 
credit, which was refused. Upon this 
the savages became insolent and abu- 
sive, and the trader’s partner, a man 
of great determination and personal 
strength, struck down the leader of 
them with an axe-handle, just as the 
tomahawks began to gleam. The sav- 
ages were now leaping forward to cut 
down the white man, who -had in- 
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trenched himself among some barrels, 
when a fiendish yell rang through the 
building, seeming to paralyze them like 
an electric shock, and a short, thick- 
set Indian, of very dark complexion, 
suddenly made his appearance in the 
midst of them. Raising his tomahawk 
aloft, and uttering a few words in his 
native tongue, the dark-faced warrior 
pointed to the door, through which the 
cowed savages filed sullenly away and 
sought their wigwams. This was the 
renowned Tecumseh, and such was the 
influence he exercised over his peo- 
ple, even when they were maddened by 
drink. 

From the rough and sterile nature 
of the country through which many of 
these north-shore Canadian rivers run, 
it seems unlikely that their solitudes 
will ever be converted into fields for the 
permanent civilization that agriculture 
Lumbering opera- 
tions and the fisheries constitute their 
only inducements for settlers, and these 
branches of industry are chiefly carried 
on by a nomadic population, nearly as 
wild in their ways of life as the aborigi- 
nes of the region. Sportsmen will be 
glad to know, however, that of late years 
the facilities for reaching these rivers 
Steamers 
now ply regularly upon the St. Law- 
rence, at least as far down as the 
Saguenay. Landing-piers have beer 
built at many points where it was ne- 
cessary, not many years ago, for pas- 
from their 
over the capes 


alone can establish. 


have been much improved. 


sengers to wade ashore 
boats; and 
and highlands— where any roads have 
yet been made —are of a less imprac- 
ticable and aggravating character than 
formerly. The right of leasing the 
rivers for fly-fishing is vested in the 
government, from whose Superintend- 
ent of Fisheries at Quebec all desired 
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information on the subject can be ob- 
tained. 

It is from Upper Canada that the 
curious old-time features of the coun- 
try are passing rapidly away with the 
grand old woods. Within the present 
century the celebrated Joseph Brant, 
called Thayendenegea by the red men, 
held his half-barbaric court, as Chief of 
the Six Nations, at the very spot on the 
Grand River where the thriving town 
of Brantford now stands. Brant had 
seen European civilization, and was 
the friend and companion of English 
statesmen; and he curiously grafted 
that civilization upon the Six Nations’ 
manners and customs when he returned 
to his strong-hold on the Grand River. 
Old men in Upper Canada yet spin 
yarns about the entertainments given 
by this chief at his hospitable mansion, 
where the guests were waited on by 
negro servants dressed in liveries of 
green and gold, and a gigantic Indian 
with a barrel-organ used to be stationed 
in the hall, to enhance the pleasures of 
the banquet with sweet music. This 
condition of can never exist 
again, for which people have reason 
to be thankful, perhaps ; but away into 
the past with the Indian and his gauds 
are deer, and the wild- 
turkeys, and creatures that men 
covet for their fur. Many of the deep, 
in which the speckled trout 
used to abound, rating to 
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things 


vanishing the 
the 
cold brooks 
are evap 
mere threads as the country 
Others have been manu- 
factures or choked up with the @édrts 
of saw-mills, to the extinction of the 
fish: and Upper Canada, on the whole, 
I heerless prospect now to 


poisoned by 


offers but a « 
the blighted young man of leisure who 
would and seek to 
live primitively in backwoods solitudes 
on the produce of his rod and gun. 


forswear society 








The Nightingale in the Study. 


NIGHTINGALE IN THE STUDY. 


«¢ “OME forth!” my cat-bird calls to me, 
“And hear me sing a cavatina, 
That, in this old familiar tree, 
Shall hang a garden of Alcina. 


‘“‘These buttercups shall brim with wine 
Beyond all Lesbian juice or Massic ; 
May not New England be divine? 


My ode to ripening Summer, classic ? 


“Or, if to me you will not hark, 
By Beaver Brook a thrush is ringing, 


Till all the alder-coverts dark 
Seem sunshine-dappled with his singing. 


“Come out beneath the unmastered sky, 

With its emancipating spaces, 
And learn to sing as well as I, 
Unspoiled by meditated graces 


“What boot your many-volumed gains, 
Those withered leaves forever turning, 
7 


To win, at best, for all your pains, 
A nature mummy-wrapped in learning? 


“The leaves wherein true wisdom lies 
On living trees the sun are drinking, 


se white clouds drowsing through the skies 
Grew not so beautiful by thinking. 


me out! with me the oriole cries, 
Escape the demon that pursues you! 
hark, the cuckoo weather wise, 


Still hiding, further onward wooes you.’ 
“ Ah, dear old friend, that, all my days, 

Hast poured from that syringa thicket 
The quaintly discontinuous lays 

To which I hold a season ticket, — 


‘A season ticket cheaply bought 
With a dessert of pilfered berries, — 
And who so oft my soul hast caught, 
With morn and evening voluntaries, — 


‘‘Deem me not faithless, if all day 
Among my dusty books I linger, 
Nor am, like thee, June’s pipe to play 

With fancy-led, half-conscious finger. 
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“A bird is singing in my brain, 

And bubbling o’er with mingled fancies, 
Gay, tragic, rapt, —right heart of Spain 

Fed with the sap of old romances. 


“T ask no ampler skies than those 
His magic music vaults above me, 

No falser friends, no truer foes, — 
And does not Dona Clara love me? 


“ Cloaked shapes, a twanging of guitars, 
A rush of feet, and rapiers clashing, 
Then silence deep with breathless stars, 
And overhead a white hand flashing. 


‘*O, music of all moods and climes, 
Vengeful, forgiving, sensuous, saintly, 
Where still between the Christian chimes 


The Moorish cymbal tinkles faintly ! 


“ Bird of to-day, thy songs are stale 
To his, my singer of all weathers, 
My Calderon, my nightingale, 
My Arab soul in Spanish feathers. 


“Yes, friend, these singers dead so long, 
And still, perhaps, in purgatory, 

Give its best sweetness to all song, 
To Nature’s self her better glory.” 





HOSPITAL 


N March, the first fresh fragrance of 

the Southern spring, and the merry 
songs of birds in the evergreen-trees, 
filled the soft air with a delusive prom- 
ise that summer was near at hand. But 
cold, stormy weather tediously delayed 
its coming, and resulted calamitously 
for the soldiers of the Ninth Army 
Corps, who came from the bravely 
borne hardships and well-earned hon- 
ors of the siege of Knoxville, as well 
as for many other regiments that joined 
them at Annapolis before starting on 
the last campaign of the war. Indeed, 
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throughout the war, it seemed as if the 
inception of an expedition was a signal 
for the elements to lash themselves in- 
to a fury in some remarkable manner. 
Sleet, snow, and bitter blasts did their 
worst for many weeks at this time ; and 
pneumonia in its most fearful forms, and 
rheumatism, attacked hundreds in their 
unavoidable exposure. 

About seventy colored men, many 
Indians, and scores of others were 
brought into the hospital. I think that 
no one regiment sent more patients 
than the First Michigan Sharpshoot- 
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ers, who had come from Chicago in 
a violent storm in partially open cars. 
Their lieutenant-colonel lay in a criti- 
cal state for several days with typhoid 
pneumonia. The officers and men of 
the regiment were continually coming in 
to inquire for him, and their words of 
interest and esteem bore witness to the 
beauty of a character of which his no- 
ble face was alone sufficient assurance. 
The disease of which he was appar- 
ently dying needs, perhaps more than 
any other, the closest watchfulness and 
good judgment. The doctors were in- 
defatigable in their consultations. Ice 
held constantly in the mouth was the 
only nourishment he could take. When 
medicine had done its utmost, Dr. Van- 
derkeift sadly said, he feared that he 
must die. During five days and nights 
sleep had not at all calmed his de- 
lirious ravings, and nature seemed ex- 
hausted. “But you are determined that 
he shall not die,” said one of the doc- 
tors to the lady in charge of the ward. 
“Not if good care can save his life,” 
she answered. (And here let me record 
the uniform courtesy and respect with 
which suggestions from the ladies were 
received by the doctors. Their wishes 
were always acceded to, if possible, 
with a gentlemanly deference which 
showed they were not considered in- 
trusive.) Life, however, seemed almost 
gone, and hope at an end for our pa- 
tient, when at nightfall a group of doc- 
tors whispered together that there was 
no use in doing anything more, — that 
he could not live till morning. Then, 
with a pertinacity which could not yield, 
the lady in charge requested that a blis- 
ter might be applied to the back of his 
neck. “It will do no harm, and, if it 
will be the slightest gratification to you, 
it shall be put on; but,” added the doc- 
tors, “you had better make up your 
mind to lose him, for he must die.” 
With what intense satisfaction, at five 
o’clock the next morning, was the doc- 
tor welcomed in the ward, and told that 
four hours of refreshing sleep had fol- 
lowed the application of the blister! 
He was surprised even to find the pa- 
tient alive, and with joy pronounced 
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him much better. He ordered the 
strongest beef essence, with a fresh 
egg lightly beaten mixed with it, to be 
given by the teaspoonful every twen- 
ty minutes, alternating it with brandy 
and water. There was a wonderful 
improvement that day, and before his 
friends arrived on the next, the sick 
man was quite out of danger. 

One of the most highly prized of all 
the various gifts which were offered in 
grateful remembrance to the ladies in 
the hospital was a volume of Auto- 
graph Leaves of American Authors 
from this patient. On the blank page 
was written : — 


« ———— :—I owe you 
a better memento, but here is one that 
I know your good taste will appreciate. 

“T met you first in my delirium; and 
knew you only in the purest and sweet- 
est character a woman can exhibit, —a 
true and faithful Florence Nightingale, 
supporting and encouraging the weary, 
bathing the feverish brow of the brave 
soldier dying far from other friends. 

“I never can forget, and I trust you 
never will, how you night and day 
kept watch over me when wife and 
father were yet far away, when fever 
and delirium were racking my brain 
and sapping life from my lungs, — how 
you bore with every impatience of mine, 
or kindly answered every severe word. 

“ Please accept this book from 

“ Your devoted friend, 


“ 


There was a general commotion and 
eager haste in the hospital the day be- 
fore the Ninth Army Corps left. The 
convalescents assured the doctors of 
their ability to go, but the doctors, differ- 
ing in opinion, made many a brave man 
unhappy. One old soldier, John Paul, 
chief saddler of the Third Division of 
the Corps, insisted stoutly on the ne- 
cessity of his joining his command. If 
the whole success of the undertaking 
had rested upon his shoulders, he could 
not have felt the responsibility more. 
At the last moment he was allowed 
to go. 
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All were ambitious to share the glory 
of the coming triumph, little dream- 
ing of the terrible cost of life and limb 
with which it was to be achieved. Of 
those who went from the hospital, num- 
bers were stricken down, never to need 
care again. Howsadly the words “Shot 
through the head ” looked opposite the 
name of Frank Wagner, in the first lists 
which came from the front! He was a 
spirited boy of seventeen, who by great 
care had been raised from a dangerous 
illness. But almost sadder than the 
death -lists were the names of those 
taken prisoners. We had learned but 
too well that it would be death in the 
end to most; to very few life worth 
having. 

Back to the hospital, too, came let- 
ters, telling of long marches and hard 
fighting; and of the amount of sick- 
ness which would be kept off, and pain 
and misery saved, if there were two 
or three hundred Miss s down 
there. The wounded might be count- 
ed, the letters said, by tens of thou- 
sands; the Ninth Army Corps had 
earned imperishable laurels, but they 
had lost heavily. The Michigan regi- 
ment from which we had had so many 
patients suffered severely ; of the com- 
pany of Indians, which started one 
hundred and ten in number, only six 
remained; and the other companies 
were hardly more fortunate. Dismay 
and anguish filled the land at the ti- 
dings of the desolation which was the 
price of victory. 

Early in the spring another exchange 
of paroled prisoners was made. The 
New York came several times, bring- 
ing hundreds of starved men. Death 
had released many from their sufferings 
during the winter. The men had had 
no meat since New-Year’s, and their 
tortures on Belle Isle and im Libby 
Prison had been excruciating. Small- 
pox had broken out among them. The 
dead had lain by the side of the living 
for days without burial. 

Among the prisoners who came were 
twenty-five little drummer-boys. They 
had endured the hardships of exile bet- 
ter than the men; and were in the best 
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of spirits. A little flaxen-haired boy 
of about thirteen years of age, on being 
asked if he were not rather young 
to come to the war, answered, “O no, 
and there are plenty more just as 
able as I to come and help put down 
this Rebellion.” There was a man by 
the name of Schwarz, who unfurled the 
flag of his regiment on landing. He 
was the color-bearer of the First Mary- 
land, and had succeeded in concealing 
the flag, until now, with proud joy, he 
held it high once more in free air. His 
brother was the first man wounded in 
the war, at Fort Sumter. 

General Neal Dow came at this time, 
having passed nearly a year in Libby 
Prison. He was able to come in and 
take tea with the ladies on his arrival, 
and to start for home the next day. He 
gave a graphic account of his prison- 
life in. Virginia. The colored people 
he had always found good friends. Be- 
ing without the news of the day was 
among the deprivations of Libby, and 
the prisoners were indebted to the col- 
ored attendants in the prison for an oc- 
casional newspaper. When any great 
victory had taken place on the Union 
side, there was always a stricter watch 
kept over our men, lest even this gleam 
of joy should brighten their dull life; 
and particular care was taken constant- 
ly to inform them that great battles 
had been fought, that the South had 
gained immense advantages, and that 
the North would soon be forced to give 
up the war. One morning a colored 
man came to General Dow and told 
him that there was a “mighty big 
piece of news,” but that he was afraid 
to tell, lest he should be detected in 
giving information. But after the Gen- 
eral had promised that he should not 
be betrayed, “Vicksburg is taken!” 
resounded in a loud whisper through 
the room. It was too good a secret to 
be kept in silence, and inspired their 
hearts with fresh courage to bear their 
hard lot. 

Major Calhoun came too at this time. 
He was from Kentucky, a man of 
marked character and superior educa- 
tion. He had made an attempt to es- 
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cape, and, being caught, was taken back 
and confined in a cell, in which he 
could neither lie down nor stand up. 
For six weeks he was kept there, and 
then taken out with a brain-fever set- 
tled upon him, from which he had not 
fully recovered when brought to us. As 
his pale, thin face looked forth from the 
coarse brown blanket in which he was 
wrapped, it was as pitiable a sight as 
can be imagined. It was enough to 
melt the stoutest heart to hear him 
relate his woful expe$ences, and tell 
how many comrades he had left in mis- 
ery. “Good by, Cap’,—we ’re glad 
you are going to God’s land; but tell 
them at home how we fare here, and 
see if they can’t get us away.” These 
were the parting words from his sor- 
rowful comrades. 


“ Canst thou not minister to a1 


was often the piteous appeal of coun- 
tenamces among the returned prison- 
ers, betraying a brain disturbed by 
depressing fancies or harrowing im- 
aginations. In cases the mal- 
ady amounted to insanity, and then 


some 


the patients were removed to an asy- 
lum. Homesickness frequently 
the cause of the most unmanageable of 
cases. No medicine was effectual in 
giving an appetite or producing sound 
sleep. All attempts to cheer or amuse 
these childish patients were regarded 
by them as the evidence of a heartless 
want of sympathy. “ Just think, I have 
been out four months, and not had a 
furlough yet!” said an officer one day 
at the conclusion of an hour’s effort to 
divert his mind; and, with violent sob- 
bings, he buried his face in the pillow. 
A leave of absence proved his cure. 
There was a Pennsylvania man who 
had never before he became a soldier 
left his native farm,—a vigorous-look- 
ing youth, hearty and robust in stature. 
At night he would awake from dreams 
of haying-scenes or apple-gatherings, 
shouting out the names of his brothers ; 
and when he found himself so far away, 
and in the hospital, he would break 
into the most grievous wails and lamen- 
tations. This of course disturbed the 


was 
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other sick men seriously, and night 
after night the poor nurse strove in 
vain to soothe him. In the daytime 
a quieter kind of crying would satisfy 
him. There was nothing but talking 
about his home that would bring a 
gleam of gladness to his disconsolate 
countenance. Every time that the lady 
in charge of the ward left him was the 
occasion of a trembling lip and tearful 
eyes. At last it was proposed to treat 
him as if he were a child. “ Now 
you must try and be a good boy, Jo- 
seph, and when you wake up not make 
such a noise and disturb the men; 
if you are quiet, you shall have some- 
thing nice given you in the morning.” 
This was a good-night promise. The 
experiment succeeded ; for on our going 
into the ward in the morning, he said, 
‘“‘] have been real good, and only woke 
the men up once.” And then he won- 
dered what he should get. An orange 
satisfied his most ardent expectations ; 
and then a promise of something more 
at noon, and again at night, if he con- 
tinued his improved behavior, kept him 
happier through the day. This sys- 
tem was followed up for a few days, 
when he recovered his spirits, and was 
able to rejoin his regiment in a‘ short 
time. 

Where nostalgia was the only com- 
plaint, it would yield, but was almost 
hopeless if disease had undermined the 
constitution. There were two boys 
about seventeen years old in one ward, 
both dolefully sad, and pining con- 
tinually for home and familiar faces. 
One was from Tennessee, the other 
from Connecticut. They were equally 
low, being among the worst cases from 
prison life. The father of one came 
to him; the sister whom the other 
talked constantly about could not even 
hear from him, the Rebels cutting. off 
postal communication. The evening 
West’s father came, he seemed nearer 
death than the little Tennesseean, but 
his father’s presence saved his life; 
he quickly rallied, the pressure of his 
melancholy was removed by hearing a 
home voice, his appetite returned, his 
strength was restored. But the other 
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boy sank lower and lower in despond- 
ency for which there was no remedy ; 
and the last words he spoke were of 
his sister, —he would be content to 
die if he could only see her once more. 

The enlivening music of a fine band 
was added this spring to the hospital 
organization. For an hour every morn- 
ing and evening its animating strains 
stirred the martial spirit in the worn- 
out and suffering, and brought cheer 
and courage to hours of loneliness. The 
little “ Knapsack,” too, was merged into 
a printed sheet called “ The Crutch,” 
the weekly publication of which fur- 
nished an occasion for the patients to 
amuse themselves in writing articles 
in prose or verse. 

A complete photographic establish- 
ment appeared in one corner of the hos- 
pital grounds at this time, and became 
the resort of hundreds of officers and 
men in their leisure hours of conva- 
lescence. The instrument was used in 
taking pictures of uncommon cases in 
surgery, and in faithfully delineating 
the spectral features of the returned 
prisoners. 

The month of June found our hos- 
pital comparatively deserted: all the 
men who were able had left for their 
regiments, and all but two or three 
prisoners had gone to Camp Parole to 
await exchange, or had been laid be- 
neath the sods of Maryland. In the 
wards were to be found patients who 
had been there for months, prostrated 
either by chronic illness or stubborn 
wounds, — mere human wrecks, bones 
and breath alone remaining of once 
rugged frames and constitutions. 

Gently the balmy summer breezes 
creep into the tent wards, laden with 
the rich fragrance of roses, violets, and 
jasmine, offering their mute sympathy 
to those who shall never more walk 
forth to behold them growing in luxu- 
riant beauty. William Miller, a boy of 
fifteen, is oe of these. He is an orphan, 
and was the pet of fond grandparents, 
who consented to let him join the Un- 
ion army to escape Rebel conscription. 
He is amere child; his dark, deep, ex- 
pressive eyes, shaded by long, droop- 
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ing lashes, light up with happiness his 
face of marble paleness, as he receives 
the comforts of life and the kindness of 
friends once more, after long months of 
homesickness and starvation. His spirit 
is buoyant with the anticipation of see- 
ing his native State of Tennessee en- 
tirely rescued from the destroying hand 
of treason, and he is proud of having 
suffered for the flag of freedom. But 
at times those bright eyes are clouded ; 
not that he for one moment regrets his 
experiences, bitter as they have been, 
in contrast with the doting care in 
which he was reared; yet he talks a 
good deal about that little home in the 
far-off mountains, and it is easy to dis- 
cern that the tidings which cannot come 
from those he so dearly loves there 
would bring him great happiness. He 
is too manly in his patriotism, however, 
to give way to these restless longings, 
and stifles the secret unquiet of his 
heart by a bravely forced cheerfulness. 
The doctor is sure that he cannot live 
much longer, and thinks best that he 
should be told. It is a painful duty 
thus to blight all the hopes which cling 
to earth. 

One day, as he was talking about his 
grandparents, and how much he should 
have to tell them when he got home, 
he was asked, “ But suppose, Miller, 
that it was God’s will for you not to 
get well, but to go to a better world 
above, how would you feel?” The 
awful possibility flashed upon him for 
the first time, and, bursting into tears, 
he exclaimed, “ Must I die, and nev- 
er see grandpapa and grandmamma 

I can die for the coun- 
try, but 1 do want to see them once 
more.” After a little while, with a 
maturity and strength of character far 
beyond his years, he sweetly acqui- 
esced in the will of the wise Disposer 
of our joys and sorrows, and trans- 
ferred his thoughts to eternal realities. 
He was comforted by the thought that 
he should meet those he loved in the 
heavenly home. “And perhaps they 
may be there now,” he said, “ wait- 
ing for me.” At another time, on be- 
ing reminded that his best and most 
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loving Friend was always near him, he 
said that he wished that he loved him 
better, and knew how to pray to him 
aright. ‘“ Can’t you say, God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner?” “QO yes, but 
do you call that praying?” With his 
thin, white hands meekly clasped upon 
his breast, he would lie for hours re- 
peating with his slowly moving lips this 
petition. God heard and answered it. 
A settled peace filled his soul, making 
those last few days the beginning of 
immortal glory to him, as he awaited 
with triumphant faith the hour of tran- 
sition. To the end his patriotism glowed 
warmly ; he asked, the day before he 
died, that a little flag which was in the 
tent might be put up where he could 
see it: “* 1 would love to have that dear 
flag the last thing that my eyes shall 
rest upon on earth.” Patiently he 
suffered until within a few hours of his 
death, when he sank into a deep sleep, 
to awake no more here. As we gazed 
at his little form in the coffin, with the 
flag he died for laid across his snowy 
shroud, that impressive, mysterious 
“Why?” which is so often asked in 
life, came to our thoughts. Why should 
one so pure and innocent be called to 
offer his young life in a struggle for 
which he was in no manner responsi- 
ble? Eternity will unfold all the hid- 
den reasons; but cannot we even now 
catch a glimpse of them, remember- 
ing that no devotien is too precious a 
sacrifice for the principles of truth and 
liberty, and that the longest life could 
not be crowned with loftier praise than 
the death of a child-patriot? A wreath 
of white rose-buds was woven for the 
funeral of our little loved one ; a single 
pink rose was laid with tears on the 
flag-covered coffin by the soldier-nurse 
who had tenderly cared for him through 
his illness. j 
Impelled by an intense feeling of the 
importance of a speedy exchange of 
the large number of men who had been 
taken prisoners since the opening of 
the spring campaign, two of the ladies 
in the hospital went to Washington 
one day. They were kindly received 
by President Lincoln, and, in the few 
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minutes’ interview they had with him, 
the pictures of some of the released 
prisoners were shown to him. As he 
gazed at them, a pitying sadness crossed 
his brow. He asked if indeed they could 
be correct, and gave a promise that 
those who were then in the hands of 
the enemy should be exchanged as 
soon as it was in his power to effect 
it. Could that time have sooner come, 
what unutterable tortures would have 
been saved to thousands ! 

Strawberry festivals were given to 
the men at this time; gingerbread, 
and a plentiful supply of fruit, adding 
a little variety to their every-day fare. 
The time afforded for such diversions 
by a less pressing amount of care than 
usual was cut short by the arrival of 
the steamer Connecticut, bringing six 
hundred of those most seriously wound- 
ed at the disastrous attack upon Peters- 
burg on the 18th of June. These men 
were landed at midnight; their wounds 
had been carefully attended to before 
their arrival, and were found to be in 
good order. Yet many were in a dying 
State, and it was impossible to do for 
every man all that we desired on the 
morning that followed, and added by its 
heat to their weakness, thirst, and dis- 
comfort. Hastily the hospital attend- 
ants moved from one helpless sufferer 
to another, in the thickly crowded tent 
wards. One man would shriek, in 
frenzied agony, for a drink of water; 
another would beg to be fanned ; while 
others would ask to be bathed with ice- 
water. 

Among the newly arrived was Gen- 
eral Chamberlain, the present Gover- 
nor of Maine. Supposed to have been 
“ mortally wounded,” so terribly had a 
Minie-rifie-ball shattered his body, he 
was, after having been borne by pain- 
ful and exhausting stages from the ex- 
treme front, landed in an almost dying 
condition. Leaving Bowdoin College 
as Colonel of the Maine Twentieth, 
he had already distinguished himself 
by dashing bravery in many of the 
great battles of the war. At Peters- 
burg he was raised to the rank of 
General by Grant for gallantry in lead- 
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ing a charge, — the only case of actual 
promotion on the field during the war. 
Bravest in battle, his courage was 
not less evinced during months of in- 
tense and tedious suffering. Partially 
restored to health as by a miracle, he 
resumed his command five months from 
the day of his desperate wound. In 
Grant’s last campaign he opened the 
attack on the left at Quaker Road and 
White Oak Road, for which he re- 
ceived the brevet of Major-General. 
Although several times wounded, he 
valiantly pressed on, fighting through 
the campaign, and taking a prominent 
and important part in the battle of 
Five Forks. His command, the First 
Division of the Fifth Army Corps, was 
designated to receive the surrender of 
the arms and colors of Lee’s army; 
and the flag that waved that day over a 
conquered rebellion now hangs in his 
peaceful study at Brunswick. 

Of those who died on the morning 
after the arrival of the Connecticut was 
a young man belonging to the Rebel 
army. He had by chance been taken 
up among our wounded. He had his 
little Bible in his pocket, which he re- 
quested should be sent to his mother, 
with the message that he died happy, 
and hoped to her in a better 
world, but that he was a fool for having 
joined the army. As it was supposed 
that he might have some such regret 
in his last hours, he was asked if he 
were sorry that he had fought against 
the old flag. “ Well, you need not say 
that,” he said, *‘but that I was a fool 
With a 
of peace upon his countenance, 
he passed away. Several attempts have 
been made, in vain, since the close of 
the war, to find his mother; the Bi- 
ble, and a ring taken from his finger, 
will possibly never reach her now. 

Among the wounded were four men 
who had lost both legs ; they were in 
the best of spirits, surely thinking to 
live, and earnestly planning for the fu- 
ture. Had the heat not been so ex- 
cessive for the ten days after they 
came, they would probably have sur- 
vived ; but, one after another, they 


meet 


ever to come to this war.” 
smile 
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fs vats oe 
fainting 


died, suddenly overcome by 
weakness. 1 remember, too, one boy, 
only sixteen years old, who had lost 
his rightarm. “ You have given a good 
deal for the country,” was said to him. 
“Yes, and I would willingly give my 
other arm to help put down this Rebel- 
lion.” Little did he think that within 
a few hours his life would be yielded 
in his country’s cause. 

Every day a funeral procession moved 
forth to the place of burial, the band 
playing the “ Russian Dirge” or the 
“Dead March in Saul. 

It seemed as if a special inspiration 
of silent endurance and courageous pa- 
tience were given to the men who lin- 
gered in the most acute sufferings. 
Gangrene spread through the wards, 
and the remedy was like the applica- 
tion of fire to open wounds. Three 
times a day was this agony endured 
with a martyr’s spirit. One man by 
the name of Hollenbeck would sing in 
joyous tones, — 

“1 ’m glad I’m in this arm 
I m glad I ’m in thi 
And I ’ll battle ti 


While consciousness lasted, 
retained his self-control ; 


he firmly 
but at last 
reason gave way, and the groans and 


Gg 
S 


distressing cries which for a few days 
preceded his death told over what a 
depth of agony his soul had triumphed, 
before his brain lost its power. 

Not alone by the men themselves 


was this sublime fortitude shown. 
Mothers, who came to visit their sons, 
though crushed with grief at their hope- 
less state, would yet calmly and even 
cheerfully minister to their comfort. 
There was one mother, especiaily, 
whom I remember, —a slight, fragile 
little woman, dressed in widow’s mourn- 
ing, for her husband had been killed in 
the war, and it was her third and last 
son who was now dying for the country. 
Her strength of mind and body was al- 
most superhuman. She had an angelic 
expression of countenance, such as 
comes from learning the full and per- 
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fect iove of God in the sharp lessons 
She was only too thankful 
at being permitted to spend these last 
days and nights by the side of her son, 
— begging him to put his trust in the 
Saviour, and telling of the celestial glo- 
ry prepared for him beyond the grave. 
She could hardly be persuaded to take 
ven a few hours’ sleep ; she felt that 
could not leave him with the nurse, 
ut consented, if one of the ladies 
yuld stay with him, to take a little rest. 
It was my privilege to watch by him 
through that last night of restless pain, 
and then I found that he was in every 
way worthy of so noblea mother. He 
expressed his willingness to die, saying 
that it had been his duty to fight, and 
that now he gloried in dying for the 
nation. The tent sides’ fluttering in the 
light breeze from the bay was the only 
sound that disturbed the quiet of that 
starry night, as in the solemn solitude 
the departing soul gathered fresh ener- 
gy as the body grew weaker and weak- 
er. Chapters of the Bible and Psalms 
were read over and over to him; he 
earnestly listened to each promise and 
benediction, and would at the low sing- 
ing of hymns sleep gently for a few mo- 
ments at a time. Early in the morn- 
ing his mother resumed her place of 
loving care. In the afternoon she sent 
for two of the ladies to come over and 
sing to Frank. The chaplain was there, 
and life was fast ebbing away. After 
prayer, the hymn, “My heavenly home 
is bright and fair,” was sung. As the 
dying boy thanked the ladies, he said 
that there was a hymn about “rest” 
that he would like to hear once more. 
“There is rest for the weary” having 
been sung, he folded his wasted hands, 
and said: “ This is the last hymn I shall 
hear on earth. Ina little while I shail 
know of that rest.” He breathed for a 
few hours longer, and then his spirit 
was among the redeemed, “in the Chris- 
tian’s home in glory.” The faithful, 
trusting mother only said, in the depth 
of her affliction, “It is. the Lord; let 
Him do what seemeth Him best.” 
Dr. Vanderkeift mingled with the 
pride of a surgeon the.utmost kindliness 


of suifering. 
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toward each patient. He would, on 
examining a critical case, immediately 
after amputation, bend in the most fa- 
therly manner over the man, and, pat- 
ting him gently, would say, with his 
German accent: “ Now, my dear fel- 
low, do please to live. I am doing all I 
can for you, and will send you milk 
from my own Alderney every day.” 

Flowers were never more appreciated 
than in the hospital that summer. A 
bunch of these bright little treasures 
would make a man happy for hours, 
and would receive the most endearing 
care to preserve their beauty. On go- 
ing in to see a wounded man one day, 
the attention of one of the ladies was 
attracted by a strange-looking object 
hanging from the tent. Her curiosity 
being excited, she inquired, “ What 
have you here, John?” “Well, miss, 
it is a long while since 1 had seen any 
flowers before those you brought me in 
yesterday, and it was so warm that I 
was afraid water would n't keep them, 
and I hated to see them wither; so I 
got Evans to make me this calico bag 
and put some earth in it, and I am in 
hopes they will grow here by my side, 
if I keep them moist.” 
when this admiring florist was able to 
leave on crutches in a few weeks, he 
carried these specimens of Maryland 
floriculture, all rooted and growing, to 
his Western home. 

For the sake of convenience, 
dies usually dressed 
when a light muslin appeared in th 
wards the effect was quite noticeable. 
I remember that one day a man asked 
the lady in charge of his own ward to 
get another lady, who was arrayed in 
pink, to come in from her ward and 
see him. _ “ But what do you want with 
her? Can’t I do everything for you?” 
“ W-e-ll, y-e-s ; but then she is dressed 
up so nice; if she would only waik 
through the tent, it would make me 
feel better.” 

In July there was threatened an in- 
vasion of the city of Annapolis, which 
produced much excitement in the hos- 
pital. As there were between six and 
seven hundred officers there at the 


’ 
Sure enough, 


the la- 


in dark attire ; but 
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time as patients, it was not deemed 
unlikely that Harry Gilmore, with his 
band of raiders, would, after burning 
Governor Bradford’s house at Baltimore, 
make a dash in our direction, if only to 
terrify and then parole the officers and 
men. By degrees the telegraphic wires 
and railway lines were destroyed nearer 
and nearer to us, thus isolating the 
city, and giving rise to fearful antici- 
pations. Outside the two entrances 
to the hospital were dug broad moats, 
protected by ramparts of earth and a 
very ludicrous structure of barrels ; 
while about a mile off a line of rifle- 
pits was prepared, with cannon mount- 
ed in hastily made forts behind them. 
Every steamer, fishing-boat, or craft 
capable of carrying persons or property 
was put into requisition by the people 
of Annapolis, and kept constantly ready 
to start at the first appearance of the 
foe, and some of the valuable posses- 
sions of the hospital floated on the bay 
for a few days. Messages were left 
with us for home friends by the men 


hurrying off to the front, as we termed 


the spot of the impending encounter, 
as if the ladies were expected to be 
the sole survivors of the affair. Every 
man who could handle a spade or a 
pickaxe was required at this season 
of alarm. For three days and nights 
the reign of terror lasted, causing an 
injuriously nervous inquietude to the 
helpless and sick. It was useless to 
try to allay their apprehensions, for 
those who smiled at the idea of an at- 
tack were merely regarded as endowed 
with a Quixotic cheerfulness. When 
gunboats arrived to protect the city, 
a ray of hope dawned; and when the 
news reached us that the raiders had 
retreated across the Potomac, all felt 
safe once more. A man by the name of 
Beck, one of the most valued of the hos- 
pital attendants, was accidentally shot, 
though not fatally. He was the sole 
hero of this brief campaign of fright. 

It was not until August that any 
of our wounded who had been taken 
prisoners were exchanged on parole. 
The New York came about the mid- 
dle of the month, bringing six hundred. 
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Many said that their wounds had been 
slight, but that amputation had been 
performed with the assurance from the 
Rebels that they would fix them so that 
they would never fight any more. | 
think that these were exceptional vic- 
tims of cruelty, for the almost universal 
testimony of our soldiers was that the 
surgeons were their best friends at the 
South. They would insist upon the 
necessity of more food being given to 
their patients, and remonstrate with the 
Rebel authorities, — unfortunately with- 
out success. 

One of the officers who came at this 
time was Lieutenant F——, belonging 
to a New York regiment. He had lost 
a limb, and remained a few weeks in 
the hospital. The first letter of joyous 
welcome which he received from home 
told him that his family had been wear- 
ing mourning four months for him, and 
a printed funeral sermon which shortly 
followed the letter gave an account of 
his supposed death at the Battle of the 
Wilderness, and contained a eulogy 
upon his character. 

I remember being particularly im- 
pressed by a description of hunger in 
the hospital at Libby, given by Lieuten- 
ant William Foy Smith, who came at this 
time. He belonged to the First Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry. He was shot through 
the lungs, and left for dead on the bat- 
tle-field. By the kind care of colored 
women, who brought him milk, he was 
resuscitated —to find himself a pris- 
oner. He said that often at night in 
Libby he would amuse himself by 
calculating how many places there 
were in Washington Street, Boston, 
where edibles were to be had, and 
he would fancy the people getting oys- 
ters and thousands of good things ; 
and then he would muse over all the 
bountiful dinners that he used to have 
at home, and reproach himself for not 
having partaken more heartily, resolv- 
ing, if ever he had another opportunity, 
that his gnawing appetite should forever 
do itself justice. Then he would wildly 
scrape the wall by which he was lying, 
and ravenously devour the atoms from 
it, until at last he would dream in his 
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sleep of happier days to come. After 
several months, Lieutenant Smith was 
able to rejoin his regiment, whose en- 
trance into Richmond he thus describes : 
“] shall never repine again, while I have 
health ; but who talks of repining after 
such a march as our last? I joined 
the regiment at Manchester, opposite 
Richmond. How often have I looked 
across the river to the field on which 
we camped, and longed for liberty! 
We passed in review through the city 
the next day. I cannot describe my 
sensations as I went by the old prison- 
house, with a good horse under me, — 
one seemed hardly sufficient, — health 
in my veins, and freedom, — it was too 
much. I had to shout. A lank, un- 
shorn Rebel was looking through the 
bars where I had so often looked. We 
had the finest of music and the gayest 
of banners, but the people let us have 
them all to ourselves. But our glorious 
reception in Washington repaid us.”, 

It was a great recompense for all his 
sufferings that this brave, modest young 
officer lived to see the day of victorious 
peace; but within a few months the 
wound from which he had partially re- 
covered was the cause of his death. 

Malarial fever was the prevalent dis- 
ease in the hospital in the early au- 
tumn. Hundreds sank with it, after the 
hard marches and counter-marches with 
Sheridan in the hot Valley of the Shen- 
andoah through the summer. Stimu- 
lating and nourishing diet came too 
late to many of these undermined con- 
stitutions, and disease worked its dead- 
ly ravages where ball and bayonei had 
missed their aim. Dr. Hunter, surgeon 
of a Pennsylvania regiment, lived but a 
short time in severe suffering. A man 
of strong character, his patriotism had 
responded when an urgent call for men 
had come from the War Department. 
Having no son to send to the war, he 
felt it to-be his duty to leave a large 
practice and enlist as a private. He 
was immediately made surgeon of the 
regiment which he devotedly served for 
several months. His death-bed was 
the scene of the most serene peace. 
“ Why should I stay longer below? I 
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am only too glad to depart and be with 
Christ: it is far better.” These and 
similar words showed the tone of his 
mind. His earnest prayers for the 
nation were his last rich legacy of dy- 
ing faith, He cheerfully gave his life 
as part of the ransom of liberty and 
peace. 

On one of those autumnal days died, 
too, Major Butler. Wounded at Pe- 
tersburg, one leg had been fractured 
in seven places, from the thigh to the 
ankle. Three months he lingered in 
distress which can be imagined, but to 
which his heroic spirit never gave ut- 
terance. 

The hospital was brilliantly illuminat- 
ed when the result of the Presidential 
election was made known, in Novem- 
ber. Music and shouts of rejoicing 
rent the air, and all were filled with ex- 
ulting confidence that the beginning of 
the end had been accomplished by the 
overwhelming verdict of the people at 
home. 

The National Thanksgiving was cel- 
ebrated by a service in the chapel, and 
a fine dinner, which one man said he 
“could not have enjoyed better had he 
eaten it at his grandmother’s, — only 
the folks would have been there.” 

At last, in December, the earnest 
entreaties of hearts breaking with wild 
anguish and suspense prevailed upon 
the authorities in Washington to effect 
the release of our prisoners. To no 
one person was this happy result so 
much due as to General Mulford, our 
Commissioner of Exchange. He was 
unceasing in his exertions to accom- 
plish this end on almost any terms, for 
he knew what tortures our men were 
enduring, and how rapidly they were 
dying. The soldiers looked upon him 
as their deliverer, and with good reason. 
His arduous care and kindly manner 
deserved their warmest enthusiasm and 
gratitude. His personal watchfulness in 
receiving the men may be illustrated by 
a little incident. A man who was feebly 
walking fell down quite exhausted, just 
before reaching the New York; he lay 
behind a pile of wood, and could not 
make himself heard. Just as the boat 
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was about putting off, General Mulford 
stepped on shore to look round and 
be certain that no one was left. “I 
should have lain there till I died had 
he not in his kindness found me,” said 

jan. 

1e first exchange was of ten thou- 
‘ men. Large ocean steamers found 
their way up Chesapeake Bay, and our 
band played “ Home again,” “Home, 
Sweet Home,” and other strains of wel- 
come, to their ghastly passengers. As 
to the 
flag waving in the hospital grounds, he 
said earnestly, “We ‘re glad to see 
there ’s grub enough 
inexpressible relief 


one man looked up, in landing, 


you; we know 


under you.” Such 
and joy were never feit by mortals be- 
fore. Libby Prison and 


startled 


Belle Isle had 
umanity by their 
the story of Ander- 
exceeded theirs. The re- 
torments inflicted in that place 
oo well known to need repetition. 
upon the happiness 
fortunate enough to escape. 
vital was crowded to its utmost 


the ear of h 
ls of woe, but 


fae 
tal 


let us dwell 


only a few min- 
utes or hours after reaching the wards ; 
others survived but a day or two, 
breathing their last in 


fort. 


peace and com- 
juite pulseless 
was resuscitated with 


An elderly man, 
when brought in, 
brandy sufficiently to express his grati- 
has been very good in 
me here,” he said, as a beam 
of joy irradiated his wan face; “I can 
die willingly here, and lay my bones 
under the flac, but I 


e down there.” 


“ God 


bringing 


did n’t want 
nd when asked 
had kept his faith in God while 
suffering so much at Andersonville: 
my leader these 
twenty years, and I thought He would 
bring me out all right.” His name 
was John Buttery; he did not live long 
enough to hear from his wife and six 
children, in Connecticut. 


old 
to di 


if he 


“O yes! He has been 


Among the unknown was a boy ap- 
parently about seventeen years old, 
with clustering curls of auburn hair, 
and eyes, that once must have been full 
of life, now sending forth only a vacant 
stare. I worked over him, hoping to get 
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him to utter one word before ! 
that would give some hint of 
or home, but in vain. 

That month of December, 
cold, leaden sky, and bleal 
winds, will never be forgotten 
ing down one dreary mornin 
obscurity of early dawn, I| fo tha 
a tent in which five men dangerously 
ill had been left the night before was 
not to be seen ; at first 1 distrusted my 
senses, — it was surely the place where 
the tent had stood, but the only vestige 
left was the plank floor. 
found that in the middle of the ni 
the tent had blown 
furniture, and 


On inquiry) 
over, and men, 
ina 


all had been moved 


furious storm. 
Sixty men were buried at one time, 
] 


and several times over forty were borne 
train of ambulances to the 
[he martial dirge, v 

sound of its 


in a long 
cemetery. 
mufiled drum, was daily 
mingled with the groans of the dyin 
Many a man who did not k fi 
death still 
to hear from his home once more, 


desired to live long enough 
and 
died piteously lamenting his lot. 
ers, though dying, would cling 
hope of goi home; and wi! 


that the doctor feared they c 
live an hour, and asked it 
messages to leave, 

; - 


would say, “O, shall live! 


ing home to see my mother.” 
In contrast with 
others of calm fortitude. 


such cases 
These 
were dictated at midnight by a man who 

, 


had hoped to live; but whose strength 
suddenly failed : — 


were 


lines 


“DEAR WIFE: —I am on my death- 
bed. Get N— E to settle our 
affairs, draw my &e. If 
daughter is still living, I want her to 
have a share of three hundred dollars 
I die under the protecting folds of th 
starry banner of freedom. You must 
take good care of the little one. Trust 
in God, and meet me in heaven. I bid 
a last farewell to all my friends. I d 
happy- God bless you. 


pay, 


“ Your husband, 


“H. W. VARNEY 
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The frien’s of many came as soon 
their arrival and ill- 
ness, but often failed to recognize 
them. One woman, on being taken 
into the ward where her husband was 
asleep, persisted in saying that she had 

man before; and on 
being shown his name and regiment on 
the card, she refused to be convinced, 
there must be some 
opened his eyes and 
lame. 
ng of a day on which 
new arrival of men, I 
e comfortably heated 
tent, while eight happy faces looked 
from t blanketed beds. Each 
man had his own tale of prison experi- 
ence to tell. ‘“ Not for all the gold that 
could be heaped into this tent would I 
more day at 
Another said, “We 
suffered enough in body; but the men- 
tal agony, the mental agony, no one 
can ever imag And so they went 
on, dwelling at last upon their anxiety 
for home friends, wondering if mothers, 
were yet alive. 
voice told, in earnest 
ild bless the Lord for 
trials through which he 
that he had been brought 
up religiously, but never had truly loved 
the until he became his only 
refuge. “His love in my heart is well 
worth all the discipline I have endured, 
and I can thank him for it.” These 
words came from John S. Farnell, a 
Michigan boy of eighteen years of age. 
Since the battle of Gettysburg, seven- 
teen months before, he had been a pris- 
oner. He enjoyed reading his own little 
new Bible, and the meetings for prayer 
and singing held in his tent. He seemed 
to be gaining strength, until an attack 
of pneumonia occurred, when the ut- 
most care failed to save his life. He 
talked peacefully of dying, in intervals 
of consciousness, but at last sank into 
a heavy stupor. Just as I closed his 
eyes, and while he ceased to breathe, 
the band struck up the strain, “ Do 
they miss me at home ?’ 
It needed a stout heart to turn from 


as they hear Di 


never seen that 


feeling sure tl 
mistake, till | 
greeted 

On the 
there had | 
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voluntarily spend 
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the frequent scenes of death, at that 
gloomy time, to cheer and amuse the 
less dangerously ill. The coming of 
Christmas was a source of excitement 
for a few days. Some of the boys had 
never heard of Santa Claus and his 
visits down the chimney at this merry 
season ; and when his descent through 
the pipes, and passage through the 
stove-doors, and appearance in the 
tents became possibilities, there was 
as mueh amusement and anticipation 
among them as ever gladdened a nur- 
sery full of children. On the morning 
of this happy festival every man found 
a sock hanging by his side stuffed 
with mittens, scarfs, knives, suspenders, 
handkerchiefs, and many little things. 
Out of the top of each sock peeped a 
little flag; and as the men awoke, 
one by one, and examined the gifts 
of Santa Claus, shouts of merriment 
rang through the wards, and they were 
satisfied that he was a friend worth 
having. 

All that was possible under the pres- 
sure of the melancholy circumstances 
was done to make the day a happy one ; 
but it was not celebrated with the same 
rejoicings as the year before, nor was 
there much time to be spared from the 
sick and dying. Steamers were con- 
stantly arriving, and filling up the va- 
cant places with new patients. 

On a ragged, soiled piece of paper 
which a man handed me on landing 
were these lines, written at Anderson- 
ville by a boy of sixteen who died there. 
They are surely worthy of remem- 
brance. 


** Will you leave us here t 
Whe 
We came from forge and 
The broken ranks to fill ; 

We left our quiet, happy hom 


yur country cal! 


And ones we loved so w 

To vanquish all the Unior 

Or fall where others fel! 

Now, in prisons drear we languish, 
And it is our 
O ye who yet can 
Will you leave us her 


onstant 


* The voice of slander t you 
That our hearts wer < with fear, 
That nearly every one 


Was captured in the r 
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The scars upon our bodies 

From the musket-bal! and shell, 

‘The missing legs and shattered arms 
At tale will tell 

We have tried to do our duty 

In the sight of God on high : 
O ye who yet can save us, 
Will you leave us here to die? 


“ There are hearts with hope still beating 
In our pleasant Northern homes, 
Waiting, watching for the footsteps 
That may never, never come 
In Southern prisons pining, 

Meagre, tattered, pale, and gaunt, 
Growing weaker, weaker daily 
From pinching cold and want 

Here brothers, sons, and husbands, 

Poor and hopeless, captured lie : 

O ye who yet can save then 

Will you leave us here to dic 

‘From out 
There ’s a grave~yard 
Where ten thousand Union men 
Beneath gia sand. 

Scores and scores are laid bes 

As day succeeds to day ; 

And thus it ever will be 

Till they al 
And the last can say when dying, 
With upturned and glazing eye, 
Both love a 
They have left u 


ur pris te 


lose at hand, 


the Geor 


ide them, 
] shall pass away, 


id faith 


are dead at home, — 


here to dic 


A proof of the humanity with which 
the Rebel prisoners were treated by 
our government is found in the fact of 
their reluctance to be exchanged ; they 
said that they were very comfortable, 
and would far rather remain at the 
North until the war was over. One 
general, who was having an artificial 
leg made, was forced to return against 
his will. His entreaties to be left be- 
hind prevailed for a few days; but 
at last he was obliged to take passage 
on the transport for exchange, as one 
of our own generals was awaiting his 
return to come home. 

Among the prisoners who came in 
January was Boston Corbett, of the 
Seventeenth New York Cavalry. Every 
name made public even in remote con- 
nection with the death of our beloved 
President becomes an object of inter- 
est. The following is a characteristic 
letter from the brave and earnest-heart- 


[September, 


ed patriot at whose hand the assassin 
met his doom : — 


“Vienna, Va., March 9, 186s. 

“ Miss : — Many times I have 
thought I would write to acknowledge 
the kindness shown by you and the 
other good ladies of the hospital to 
us poor soldiers when we were brought 
from Savannah, Andersonville, and Mil- 
len. I remember with gratitude the 
first kind words expressed towards us, 
and how strange and good they sound- 
ed after being so long deprived of them. 
Although they might not seem much to 
the giver, yet I believe they will live in 
the memory of us soldier boys long af- 
ter the war is over. I can never forget 
how much was done for us all on our 
return from prison to hospital; but 
under the soil of 
Georgia, monuments of the cruelty and 
wickedness of this Rebellion, — the 
head of all the rebellions of earth for 
blackness and horror. Those only can 
feel the extent of it who have seen their 
comrades, as I have, lying in the broil- 
ing sun, without shelter, with swollen 
feet and parched skin, in filth and dirt, 
suffering as I believe no people ever 
suffered before in the world. But, 
thank God, these things have come, I 
hope, toan end. May they never exist 
again in the good land! With kind 
regards to all, 

“Very truly, 
“Boston CORBETT.” 


many thousands lie 


The ravages of the malignant fever 
which had broken out in the hospital 
were not confined to the patients. Sur- 
geons and chaplain yielded their lives 
at its deadly touch. Then, too, was the 
bond severed which had harmoniously 
united a happy sisterhood for many 
months. Of the six who went down to 
the brink of the river of death, five 
crossed over to the heavenly shore. 
She who alone remained gives these 
simple memories to the reader 
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AM afraid that the talk of the mod- 
ern railway traveller, if he is honest, 
must be a great deal of the custodians, 
ini, and the facchint, whose 
agreeable acquaintance constitutes his 
chief knowledge of the population 
among which he journeys. We do not 
now-a-days carry letters recommending 
us to citizens of the different places. 
If we did, consider the calamity we 
should be to the be-travelled Italian 
communities we now bless! No; we 
buy our through-tickets, and we put up 
at the hotels praised in the hand-book, 
and are very glad of a little conversation 
with any native, adulterated 
he may be by contact with the world 
belon I do not blush to 


to which we 
own that I > the whole rascal race 


however 
g 


and 
I am not ashamed 
to have spoken so often as I have done 
in former es of the lowly and 
rapacious but interesting porters who 
opened to me the different gates of that 
great realm of lers, Italy. 


which ministers to our curiosity 


preys upon us, and 


. 4 8 
SKeTtCD 


I doubt 
if they can be much known to the dwell- 
+4 


ers in the land, though they are the 


intimates of all sojourners and passen- 


the 
more Gili- 
The 
lost, seldom recurs ; 


and if I have any regret in 
matter, it is that I did not 
gently study them when I could. 


gers ; 


opportunity, on 
but as transitory as the 
Object of Interest itself. I remember 
that years when I first visited 
Cambridge, was an old man 

the character of 
the College Grounds, 


they are all 


ago, 
there 
appeared to me in 
Genius of who 
showed me all the notable things in our 
city, — its treasures of aft, its monu- 
ments, —and ended by taking me into 
his and sawing me off 
from a wind-fallen branch of the Wash- 
ington Elm a bit of the sacred wood for 
a remembrancer. Where now is that 
old man? He no longer exists for me, 
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wood-house, 
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neither he nor his wood-house nor his 
dwelling-house. Let me look for a 
month about the College Grounds, and 
I shall But somewhere 
in the regions of traveller’s faery he 
still Jives, and he appears instantly to 
the new-comer ; he has an understand- 
ing with the dryads who keep him sup- 
plied with boughs from the Washing- 
ton Elm, and his wood-house is full of 
them. 

Among memorable cicerones in Italy 
was one whom we saw at Pisa, where 
we stopped on our way from Leghorn 
after our accident in the Maremma, 
and spent an hour in viewing the Quat- 
tro Fabbriche. The beautiful old town, 
which every one knows from the report 
of travellers, one finds possessed of the 
incommunicable charm which keeps old 
towns forever novel to the visitor. Ly- 
ing on either side of the Arno, it mir- 
rors in the flood architecture almost 
as fair and noble as that glassed in 
the Canalazzo, and its streets seemed 
to us as tranquil as the canals of Ven- 


ice. 


not see him. 


Those over which we drove, on 
the day of our visit, were paved with 
broad flag-stones, and gave out scarce- 
ly a sound under our wheels. 
Sunday, 
Yet the 


It was 
and no one was to be seen. 
empty and silent city inspired 
us with no sense of desolation. The 
palaces were in perfect repair; the 
pavements were clean; behind those 
windows we felt that there must be a 
good deal of easy, comfortable life. It 
is said that Pisa is one of the few places 
in Europe where the sweet, but timid 
spirit of Inexpensiveness — everywhere 
pursued by Railways —still lingers, 
and that you find cheap apartments in 
those well-preserved old palaces. No 
doubt it would be worth more to live in 
Pisa than it would cost, for the history 
of the place would alone be to any rea- 
sonable sojourner a perpetual recom- 
pense and a princely income far ex- 
ceeding his expenditure. To be sure, 
the Tower of Famine, with which we 
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chiefly associate the name of Pisa, has 
been long razed to the ground, and built 
piecemeal into the neighboring palaces ; 
but you may still visit the dead wall 
which hides from view the place where 
it stood, and you may thence drive on, 
as we did, to the great Piazza where 
stands the unrivalledest group of archi- 
tecture in the world after that of St. 
Mark’s Place in Venice. There is the 
wonderful Leaning Tower, there is the 
old and beautiful Duomo, there is the 
noble Baptistery, there is the lovely 
Campo Santo. There, too,—somewhere 
lurking in portal or behind pillar, and 
keeping out an eagle eye for the mar- 
velling stranger, — is the much experi- 
enced cicerone who shows you through 
the edifices. Yours is the fourteen- 
thousandth American family to which 
he has had the honor of acting as guide, 
and he makes you feel an illogical sat- 
isfaction in thus becoming a contribu- 
tion to statistics. 

We entered the Duomo in our new 
friend’s custody, and we saw the things 
which it was well to see. There was 
mass, or some other ceremony, trans- 
acting, but, as usual, it was made as 
little obtrusive as possible, and there 
was not much to weaken the sense 
of proprietorship with which travellers 
view objects of interest. Then we as- 
cended the Leaning Tower, skilfully 
preserving its equilibrium, as we went, 
by an inclination of our persons in a 
direction opposed to the tower’s incli- 
nation, but perhaps not receiving a full 
justification of the Campanile’s appear- 
ance in pictures till we stood again at its 
base, and saw its vast bulk and height 
as it seemed to sway and threaten in 
the blue sky above our heads. There 
the sensation was too terrible for en- 
durance, — even the architectural beau- 
ty of the tower could not save it from 
being monstrous to us,-— and we were 
glad to hurry away from it to the seren- 
ity and solemn loveliness of the Campo 
Santo. 

Here are the frescos painted five 
hundred years ago to be ruinous and 
ready against the time of your arrival 
in 1864, and you feel that you are the 
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first to enjoy the joke of the Vergogno- 
sa,—that arch jade who peers through 
her fingers at the shameful condition 
of deboshed Father Noah, and seems 
to wink one eye of wicked amusement 
at you. Turning afterward to any book 
written about Italy during the time 
specified, you find your impression of 
exclusive property in the frescos erro- 
neous, and your Muse naturally de- 
spairs where so many muses have 
labored in vain to give a just idea of 
the Campo Santo. Yet it is most 
worthy celebration. Those exquisitely 
arched and traceried colonnades seem to 
grow like the slim cypresses out of the 
sainted earth of Jerusalem ; and those 
old paintings enforce more effectively 
than their authors conceived the lessons 
of life and death, for they are them- 
selves becoming part of the triumphant 
decay they represent. If it was awful 
once to look upon that strange scene 
where the gay lords and ladies of the 
chase come suddenly upon three dead 
men in their coffins, while the devoted 
hermits the peace of a dismal 
righteousness on a back- 
ground, it is yet more tragic to behold 
it now, when the dead men are hardly 
discernible in 


enjoy 


hill in the 


coffins, and the 
hermits are but the vaguest shadows 
of gloom Alas! Death mocks 
even the homage done him by our poor 
fears and hopes: with dust he wipes 
out dust, and with decay he blots the 
image of decay. 

I assure the reader that I made none 
of these apt reflections in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, but have written them 
out this morning, in Cambridge, be- 
cause there happens to be an east wind 
blowing. No one could have been sad 
in the company of our cheerful and 
patient cicerone, who, although visibly 
anxious to get his fourteen-thousandth 
American family away, still would not 
go till he had shown us that monument 
to a dead enmity which hangs in the 
Campo Santo. This is the mighty 
chain which the Pisans, in their old 
wars with the Genoese, once stretched 
across the mouth of their harbor to 
prevent the entrance of the hostile gal- 


their 


vw hii 
Y DSS 
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leys. with 
trouble carried the chain away, 
kept it ever afterward till 1860, 
Pisa was united to the kingdom of 
Italy. Then the trophy was restored 
to the Pisans, and with public rejoicings 
placed in the Campo Santo, an emblem 
of reconciliation and perpetual amity 
It is not a very 
good world, — ¢ pur si muove. 

The Baptistery stands but a step 
away from the Campo Santo, and our 
guide ushered us into it with the air of 


one who had till 


eys. The Genoese no great 
and 


when 


between ancient foes.* 


now held in reserve 
his great stroke and was ready to de- 
liver it. Yet I think he waited till we 
had looked at some comparatively tri- 
fling sculptures by Nicold da Pisa be- 
fore he raised his voice and uttered a 
melodious species of howl. While we 
stood in some amazement at this, the 
conscious structure of the dome caught 
the sound, and prolonged it with a vari- 
ety and sweetness of which I could not 
have dreamed. The man poured out 
in quick succession his musical wails, 
and then ceased, and a choir of heav- 
enly echoes burst forth in response. 
There was a supernatural beauty in 
these harmonies of which I despair of 
giving any true idea. They were of 
such tender and exalted rapture that 


we might well have thought them the 


voices of young-eyed cherubim, singing 


as they passed through Paradise over 
that spot of earth where we stood. 
They seemed a celestial compassion 
that stooped and soothed, and rose 
again in lofty and solemn acclaim, 
leaving us and penitent and 
humbled. 

We were long silent, and then broke 
forth with cries of admiration of which 
the marvellous echo at once made elo- 
quence. 

“Did you ever,” said the cicerone 


poor 


*I read 
Study in Italy,” th 1¢ Campo Santo, 
that marked the 
v restored by 
ab « 
hains for the different his- 


It would be a 


aw in 
as long ago as e chains 


servitude Florence,” and 


it is of cour: ir cicerone may have 
employed one 
torical purpose 
thousand pit 
should be limited 


only. 


mentioned, 


oration of one fact 


. commen 
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after we had left the building, “hear 
such music as that?” 

“The papal choir does not equal it,” 
we answered with one voice. 

The cicerone was not to be silenced 
even with such a tribute, and he went 
on: — 

“Perhaps, as 3 are Americans, 
you know Moshu Feelmore, the Presi- 
dent? No? Ah, what a fine man! 
You saw that he had his heart actually 
in his hand! Well, one day he said to 
me here, when I told him of the Bap- 
tistery echo, ‘We have the finest echo 
in the world in the Hall of Congress.’ 
I said nothing, but for answer I merely 
howled a little, — thus! Moshu Feel- 
more was convinced. Said he, ‘ There 
is no other echo in the world besides 
this. You are right’ I am unique,” 
pursued the cicerone, “for making this 
echo. But,” he added with a sigh, * it 
has been my ruin. The English have 
put me in all the guide-books, and 
sometimes I have to howl twenty times 
a day. When our Victor Emanuel 
came here, I showed him the church, 
the tower, and the Campo Santo. Says 
the king, ‘ Pfui!’”—here the cicerone 
gave that sweeping outward motion 
with both hands by which Italians dis- 
miss a trifling subject, —“‘make me 
the echo!’ I was foreed,” concluded 
the cicerone, with a strong sense of in- 
jury in his tone,“ to howl half an hour 
without ceasing.” 


you 


Il. 
COMO. 


My visit to Lake Como has become 
to me a dream of summer, —a vision 
that remains faded the whole year 
round, till the blazing heats of Jul) 
bring out the sympathetic tints in which 
it was vividly painted. Then I behold 
myself again in burning Milan, amidst 
noises and fervors and bustle that 
seem intolerable after my first six 
months in tranquil, cool, mute Venice. 
Looking at the great white Cathedral, 
with its infinite pinnacles piercing the 
cloudless blue, and gathering the fierce 
sun upon it, I half expect to see the 
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whole mass calcined by the heat, and 
crumbling, statue by statue, finial by 
finial, arch by arch, into a vast heap of 
lime on the Piazza, with a few charred 
English tourists blackening here and 
there upon the ruin, and contributing a 
smell of burnt leather and Scotch tweed 
to the horror of the scene. All round 
Milan smokes the great Lombard plain, 
and to the north rises Monte Rosa, 
her dark head coifed with tantalizing 
snows as with a peasant’s white linen 
kerchief. And I am walking out upon 
that fuming plain as far as to the Arco 
della Pace, on which the bronze horses 
may melt any minute ; or I am swelter- 
ing through the city’s noonday streets, 
in search of Sant’ Ambrogio, or the 
Cenacolo of Da Vinci, or what know 
I? Coming back to our hotel, “ Alla 
Bella Venezia,” and greeted on enter- 
ing by the immense fresco which cov- 
ers one whole side of the court, it ap- 
peared to my friend and me no wonder 
that Garibaldi should look so longingly 
from the prow of a gondola toward the 
airy towers and balloon-like domes that 
swim above the unattainable lagoons of 
Venice, where the Austrian then lorded 
it in coolness and quietness, while hot, 
red-shirted Italy was shut out upon the 
dusty plains and stony hills. Our desire 
for water became insufferable ; we paid 
our modest bills, and at six o’clock we 
took the train for Como, where we ar- 
rived about the hour when Don Ab- 
bondio, walking down the lonely path 
with his book of devotions in his hand, 
gave himself to the Devil on meeting 
the bravos of Don Rodrigo. I coun- 
sel the reader to turn to / Promessi 
Spost, if he would know how all the 
lovely Como country looks at that hour. 
For me, the ride through the evening 
landscape, and the faint sentiment of 
pensiveness provoked by the smell of 
the ripening maize, which exhales the 
same sweetness on the way to Como 
that it does on any Ohio bottom-land, 
have given me an appetite, and I am 
to dine before wooing the descriptive 
Muse. 

After dinner, we find at the door of 
the hotel an English architect whom we 
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know, and we take a boat together for a 
moonlight row upon the lake, and voy- 
age far up the placid water through air 
that bathes our heated serises like dew. 
How far we have left Milan behind! 
On the lake lies the moon, but the hills 
are held by mysterious shadows, which 
for the time are as substantial to us as 
the hills themselves. Hints of habita- 
tion appear in the twinkling lights along 
the water’s edge, and we suspect an 
alabaster lamp in every casement, and 
in every invisible house a villa such as 
Claude Melnotte described to Pauline, 
and some one mouths that well-worn 
fustian. The rags of sentimentality 
flutter from every crag and olive-tree 
and orange-tree in all Italy, — like the 
wilted paper collars which vulgar tour- 
ists leave by our own mountains and 
streams, to commemorate their enjoy- 
ment of the landscape. 

The town of Como lies, a swarm of 
lights, behind us; the hills and shadows 
gloom around; the lake is a sheet of 
tremulous silver. There is no telling 
how we get back to our hotel, or with 
what satisfied hearts we fall asleep in 
our room The steamer starts 
for the head of the lake at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and we go on board at 
that hour. 

There is some pretence of shelter 
in the awning stretched over the after 
part of the boat; but we do not feel the 
need of it in the fresh morning air, and 
we get as near the bow as possible, that 
we may be the very first to enjoy the 
famous beauty of the scenes opening 
before us. A few.sails dot the water, 
and everywhere there are small, cano- 
pied row-boats, such as we went pleas- 
uring in last night. We reach a bend 
in the lake, and all the roofs and tow- 
ers of the city of Como pass from view, 
as if they had been so much architec- 
ture painted on a scene and shifted 
out of sight at a theatre. But other 
roofs and towers constantly succeed 
them, not less lovely and picturesque 
than they, with every curve of the 
many-curving lake. We advance over 
charming expanses of water lying be- 
tween lofty hills; and as the lake is 


there. 
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narrow, the voyage is like that of a 
river, — like that of the Ohio, 
the primeval wildness of the 
that guard our Western 
stream, and the tawniness of its cur- 
rent. Wherever the hills do not de- 
scend sheer into Como, a pretty town 
nestles on the brink, or, if not a town, 
then a villa, or else a cottage, if there is 
for nothing more. Many little 
towns climb the heights half-way, and 
where the hills are green and cultivat- 
ed in vines or olives, peasants’ houses 
scale them to They grow 
loftier and loftier as we leave our start- 
ing-place farther behind, and as we draw 
near Colico they wear light wreaths of 
cloud and snow. So cool a breeze has 
drawn down between them all the way 
that we fancy it to have come from 
them till we stop at Colico, and find 
that, but for the efforts of our honest 
engine, sweating and toiling in the 
dark below, we should have had no 
A burning calm is in 
the atmosphere, and on the broad, flat 
valley, — out of which a marshy stream 
oozes into the lake, — and on the snow- 
crowned hills upon the left, and on the 
dirty village of Colico upon the right, 
and on the indolent beggars waiting to 
welcome us, and 
at the landing. 
The name Colico, indeed, might be 
literally taken in English as descrip- 
tive of the local insalubrity. The place 
was once large, but :thas fallen away 
much from sickness, and we found a 
bill posted in its public places inviting 
emigrants to America on the part of a 
German steamship company. It was 
the only advertisement of the kind I 
sver saw in Italy, and I judged that 
the people must be notoriously dis- 
contented there to make it worth the 
while of a steamship company to tempt 
from home any of the home-keeping I tal- 
ian race. And yet Colico, though unde- 
niably hot, and openly dirty, and tacitly 
unhealthy, had merits, though the din- 
ner we got there was not among its 
virtues. It had an accessible country 
about it; that is, its woods and fields 
were not impenetrably walled in from 


W inding 
but for 
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current of air. 
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the vagabond foot, and after we had 
dined we went and lay down under 
some greenly waving trees beside a 
field of corn, and heard the plumed 
and panoplied maize talking ‘to itself 
of its kindred in America. It always 
has a welcome for tourists of our na- 
tion wherever it finds us in Italy, and 
sometimes its sympathy, expressed in 
a rustling and clashing of its long green 
blades, or in its strong, sweet perfume, 
has, as already hinted, made me home- 
sick; though I have been uniformly 
unaffected by potato-patches and to- 
bacco-fields. If only the maize could 
impart to the Italian cooks the beauti- 
ful mystery of roasting-ears! Ah! then 
indeed it might claim a full and per- 
fect fraternization from its compatriots 
abroad. 

From where we lay beside the corn- 
field, we could see, through the twink- 
ling leaves and the twinkling atmos- 
phere, the great hills across the lake, 
taking their afternoon naps, with their 
clouds drawn like handkerchiefs over 
their heads. It was very hot, and the 
red and purple ooze of the unwhole- 
some river below “ burnt like a witch’s 
oils.” It was indeed but a fevered joy 
we snatched from nature there; and I 
am afraid that we got nothing more 
comfortable from sentiment, when, ris- 
ing, we wandered off through the un-, 
guarded fields toward a ruined tower 
onahill. It must have been a relic of 
feudal times, and perhaps in the cool sea- 
son it is haunted by the wicked spirits 
of such lords as used to rule in the ter- 
ror of the people beside peaceful and 
happy Como. But in summer no ghost, 
however sultrily appointed in the other 
world, could feel it an object to re- 
visit that ruined tower. A few scrawny 
blackberries and other brambles grew 
out of its fallen stones; harsh, dust-dry 
mosses painted its weather-worn walls 
with their blanched gray and yellow. 
From its foot, looking out over the 
valley, we saw the road to the Spliigen 
Pass lying white-hot in the valley; and 
while we looked, the diligence appeared, 
and dashed through the dust that rose 
like a flame before. After that it was 
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a relief to stroll in dirty by-ways, past 
cottages of saffron peasants, poor 
stony fields that them a 
scanty vegetation, back to the steamer 
blistering in the sun. 

Now indeed we were glad of the awn- 
ing, under which a silent 


and 


begrudged 
pegruageda 


crowd of 
people with sunburnt faces waited for 
the departure of the boat. The breeze 
rose again as the engine resumed its 
unappreciated labors, with our head 
toward Como, we into the 


lake. 


pushed out 
The company on board was such 


as might be expected 


German landscape-paint three 


heart’s-friends. beside there were 
some GCermal 
unfailing 


ladies ; there were the 
Americans and 
Engli chosen ; there were 


people ; there were Itali 


meridional provinces, dark, thin, 
enthusi i 


a rhyt 


astic, with fat, wives, 

Milan- 
out for a holi- 
with blunt, 
and hair and wels 
clipped surprisingly short ; 
a young gir 


hmical speech ; there were 
their families, 
day, — round-bodied 


square features, 


ese with 

men, 

+} ™ 

tnere was 

l whose face was of the ex- 

act type affected in rococo sculy ture, 
t bi 


and at whom one gazed without being 


able to decide whether she 
nymph 
a saint come from under a 


ima 


Was a 
descended from a villa gate, or 
broken arch 
Renaissance church. 
the | 


ittle towns two young Englishmen 


in knickerbockers came on board, who 
were devoured by the eyes of their fel- 
low-passengers, and between whom and 
our Maaly architect there 
ratified 


was instantly 
tacit treaty of 
which travelling 


the non-inter- 


course Englishmen 
observe. 

Nothing further interested us on the 
way to Como, gathering 
coolness of the evening air; the shad- 
ows creeping higher and higher on the 
hills; the songs of the girls winding 
yellow silk on the reels that hummed 
through the open windows of the fac- 
tories on the shore; and the appear- 
ance of a flag that floated from a shal- 
lop before the landing of a stately villa. 
The Italians did not know 


vy this banner, 
and the Germans loudly debated its 


except the 
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} pepte mber, 


nationality. 

and the Americans 
Of all my memories of that hot day on 
Lake Como, this is | ] , 
for the flag 


lishmet 1 gr 
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epest ; 
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Danner 
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possi ble. But the Bora, 
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lv es of 
istic. one of 
the mountain-tops, he feels 
the first breath of the Bora, he sounds 
a horn, which 
hearing to lay hold of 
cannot be blown away, 


till the wind falls. This may 


is a signal for all within 
something that 
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happen 
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in three days or in nine, according to 


1 1 . } ‘*T} r 
the popular proverbs. rhe spectacle 
of the sea,” says Dall’ Ongaro, in a 


note to one of 


Bora blows, is 


“while the 
when it 


his ballads, 
sublime, and 
ceases the prospect of the surrounding 
is delightful. The air, purified by 

snt, clothes them with a 
the temperature is in- 


a] 


he heart of 


as you penetrate it, 
it ; and 
your loss through the 


ugi 


nal . . 
makes 1e€ss 


picturesqueness 


grimness of its environs. It is in great 


part new, very clean, and full of 


and 


the life 
movement port ; 
but, better than this so far as the mere 


sight-seer is concerned, it wins a novel 
charm from the many public staircases 
by which yo iScel and escend its 
hillier quarters, and which are made of 
stone, and id balustrad- 
l ron. 


nh my 


ride from the steamer 


landing of the 
to the house of 
urbs. 
toward the hill: 


friends in the sub- 


There grew better disposed 
which, as I strolled 
ind dotted with love- 


over them, I f 
ly villas, and everywhere traversed by 
perfectly-kept carriage-roads, and 
and pleasant foot-paths. 


easy 
It was in the 
spring-time, and the peach-trees and 
almond-trees hung full of blossoms and 
bees ; the lizards lay in the walks ab- 
sorbing the vernal sunshine ; the violets 
and cowslips sweetened all the grassy 
want a 
for the peasant-girls 
to market at that hour, and 


borders. The did 


human 


scene not 
interest, 
were going 
I met them everywhere, bearing heavy 
burdens on their own heads, or hurry- 
ing forward with their wares on the 
backs of donkeys. They were as hand- 
some as heart could wish, and they 
wore that Italian head-dress which I 
have never seen anywhere in Italy ex- 
cept at Trieste and in the Roman and 
Neapolitan provinces,—a kerchief of 
dazzling white linen, laid square upon 
the crown, and dropping lightly to the 
shoulders. Later I saw these comely 
maidens crouching on the ground in the 
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market-place, and selling their wares, 
with much glitter of eyes, teeth, and 
ear-rings, and a continual babble of 
bargaining. 

It seemed to me that the average 
of good looks was greater among the 
women of Trieste than among those of 
Venice, but that the instances of strik- 
ing and exquisite beauty were rarer. 
At Trieste, Italian 
pure at Venice, is lost or continually 


too, the type, so 
modified by the mixed character of the 
population, which perhaps is most no- 
ticeable at the 


Merchants’ Exchange. 


This is a vast edifice roofed with glass, 
where are the offices of the great steam 

the Austrian 
more 


navigation company 
Lloyds, —-which, far than the 
favor of the Imperial government, has 
contributed to the prosperity of Trieste, 

and where the traffickers of all races 
meet daily to gossip over the news and 
the prices. Here a Greek or a Dalmat 
talks with an eager Italian, or 
sure Englishman ; here the hated Aus- 
trian button-holes the Venetian or 


slow, 


the 
Magyar ; here the Jew meets the Gen- 
tile on common ground; here Chris- 
tianity encounters the superstitions of 
the East, and makes a good thing out 
of them in cotton or grain. All 

tumes are seen here, and all tongues 
are heard, the native Triestines con- 
tributing almost as much to the va- 
riety of the latter as the foreigners. 
“In regard to language,” says Cantit, 
“though the country 
Slavonians, yet the Italian tongue is 
spreading into the remotest vi 

where a few years since it was not 
understood. In the city it is the com- 
mon and familiar language ; the Sla- 
vonians of the North 
man for the language of ceremony; 
those of the South, as well as the Is- 
raelites, the Italian; while the Protes- 
tants use the German, the Greeks the 
Hellenic and Illyric, the employees of 
the civil courts the Italian or the Ger- 
man, the schools German and 
now Italian, the bar and the pulpit 
Italian. Most of the inhabitants, in- 
deed, are bi-lingual, and very many tri- 
lingual, without counting French, which 


cOos- 


is people i by 


use the Ger- 


now 
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is understood and spoken from infancy. 
Italian, German, and Greek are written, 
but the Slavonic little, this having re- 
mained in the condition of a vulgar 
tongue. But it would be idle to dis- 
tinguish the population according to 
language, for the son adopts a lan- 
guage different from the father’s, and 
now prefers one language and now 
another ; the women generally incline 
to the Italian ; but many of the upper 
class prefer now German, now French, 
now English, as, from one decade to 
another, affairs, fashions, and fancies 
change. This in the salons; in the 
squares and streets, the Venetian dia- 
lect is heard.” 

And the 
discontent 
n, and I once 
heard a Triestine declaim against the 
Imperial government quite in the man- 
ner of Venice. It struck me that this 
desire for union with Italy, which he 
declared prevalent in Trieste, must be 
of very recent growth, since even so 
late as 1848 Trieste had refused to 
join Venice in the expulsion of the 
Austrians. Indeed, the Triestines have 
fought the Venetians from the first ; 
they stole the Brides of Venice in one 
of their piratical cruises in the lagoons ; 
gave aid and comfort to those enemies 
of Venice, the Visconti, the Carraras, 
and the revolted from St. 
Mark whenever subjected to his ban- 
ner; and finally, rather than remain 
under his sway, gave themselves five 
centuries ago to Austria. 

The objects of interest in Trieste are 
many. There are remains of an 
attributive temple of Jupiter under the 
Duomo, and there is near at hand the 
museum of classical antiquities founded 
in honor of Winckelmann, murdered at 
Trieste by that ill-advised Pistojese, 
Ancangeli, who had seen the medals 
bestowed on the antiquary by Maria 
Theresa and believed him rich. 


with the introduction of 


Venetian dialect, Venetia 


seems also to have crept 


Genoese ; 


not 


There 


is also a scientific museum feunded by 
the Archduke Maximilian, 
all, there is the beautiful residence of 
this unhappy prince, — the Miramare, 
where the half-crazed Empress of the 


ind, above 
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Mexicans vainly waits her husband’s 
return from the experiment of paternal 
government in the New World. It 
would be hard to tell how art has there 
charmed rock and wave, until the spur 
of one of those rugged Triestine hills, 
jutting into the sea, has been made the 
seat of ease and luxury ; but the visitor 
is aware of the magic as soon as he 
passes the gate of the palace grounds. 
These are in great part perpendicu- 
lar, and are overclambered with airy 
stairways climbing to pensile arbors. 
Where horizontal, they are diversified 
with mimic seas for swans to sail up- 
on, and summer-houses for people to 
lounge in and look at the swans from. 
On the point of land farthest from the 
stands the castle of Miramare, 
half at sea, and half adrift in the clouds 


acclivits 


I remember that a little yacht lay be- 
side the pier at the castle’s foot, and 
lazily flapped its sail, while the sea beat 
inward with That 


Mexico 


} win *] 
languid a pulse. 


was some years ago, before 


was dreamed of at Miramare. Now, 
perchance, she who is one of the most 
unhappy among 
distraught from 


and finds in the 


women down 
those high windows, 
helpless sail and im- 
images of her baffled 
hope, and that immeasurable sea which 


] Le 
looks 


passive wave the 


gives back its mariners neither to love 
nor to sorrow. I think, though she be 
the wife and daughter of royalty, we may 
pity this poor Empress at least as much 
as we pity the Mexicans to whom her 
dreams have brought so many woes. 

It was the midnight following the 
visit to Miramare when the fiacre in 
which I had quitted my friend’s house 
was drawn up by its greatly bewildered 
driver on the quay near the place 
where the steamer for Venice should 
be lying. There was no steamer for 
Venice to be The driver swore 
a little in the polyglot profanities of 
his native city, and, descending from 
his box, went and questioned different 


seen. 
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lights —blue lights, yellow lights, green 
ights —to be seen at different points. 
To a light, they were ignorant, though 
eloquent, and, to pass the time, we 
drove up and down the quay, and 
stopped at the landings of all the steam- 
ers that touch at Trieste. It was a snug 
fiacre enough, but I did not care to 
spend the night in it, and I urged the 
driver to further inquiry. A wanderer 
whom we met declared that it was not 
the night for the Venice steamer; an- 
other admitted that it might be; a third 
conversed with the driver in low tones, 
‘and then leaped upon the box. We 
drove rapidly away, and before I had, 
in view of this mysterious proceeding, 
composed a fitting paragraph for the 
Fatti Diversi of the Osservatere 
tino, descriptive of the state in which 
the Guardie di Polizia should find me 
floating in the bay, exanimate and too 
clearly the prey of a ¢riste ewvenimento, 
the driver pulled up once more, and 
now beside a 
steamer 


Tyt2 
i v1eS- 


the 
he said, in pre- 
cisely the tone which he would have 
used had he driven me directly to it 
without blundering. It was breathing 
heavily, and was just about to depart ; 
but even in the hurry of getting on 
board I could not help noticing that it 
seemed to have grown a great deal 
since I had last voyaged in it. There 
was not a soul to be seen except the 
mute who took my satchel, 
and, guiding me below into an elegant 
saloon, instantly left me alone. Here 
again the steamer was vastly enlarged. 
These were not the narrow quarters of 
the Venice steamer, nor was this lamp, 
shedding a soft light on cushioned 
seats and panelled doors and wainscot- 
ings, the sort of illumination usual in 
that humble craft. I rang the small 
silver bell on the long table, and the 
mute steward appeared. 
Was this the steamer for Venice ? 
Sicuro ! 


steamer. It was 


for Venice, 


steward 


All that I could do in comment was 
to sit down; and in the mean time the 
steamer trembled, groaned, choked, 
cleared its throat, and we were under 
way. 
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“ The other passengers have all gone 
to bed, I suppose,” I argued acutely, 
seeing none of them. Nevertheless, | 
thought it odd, and it seemed a shrewd 
means of relief to ring the bell, and, pre- 
tending drowsiness, to ask the steward 
which was my state-room. 

He replied, with a curious smile, that 
I could have any of them. Amazed, I 
yet selected a state-room, and while the 
steward was gone for the sheets and 
pillow-cases I occupied my time by 
opening the doors of all the other state- 
rooms. They were empty. 

“Am I the only passenger?” I 
asked, when he returned, 
anxiety. 

“ Precisely,” he answered. 

I could not proceed and ask if he 
composed the entire crew: it seemed 
too fearfully probable that he did. 

I now suspected that I had taken 
passage with the Olandese Volante, but 
there was now nothing in the world 


with some 


for it,except to go to bed, and there, 
with the accession of a slight sea-sick- 
ness, my views of the situation un- 
derwent a total change. I had gone 
down into the Maelstrom with the An- 
cient Mariner,—I was a Manuscript 
Found in a Bottle! 
Coming to the 
o’clock A. M., 


surface about six 
I found a daylight as 
cheerful as need be upon the appoint- 
ments of the elegant cabin, and upon 
the good-natured face of the steward 
when he brought me the caf? /atte, and 
the buttered toast for my breakfast 
He said, “ Servitor suo!” in a loud 
and comfortable voice, and I perceived 
the absurdity of having thought that he 
was in any way related to the Night- 
mare - Death-in-life-that - thicks - man’s- 
blood-with-cold. 

“This is not the regular Venice 
steamer, I suppose,” I remarked to 
the steward as he laid my breakfast in 
state upon the long table. 

No. Properly, no boat should have 
left for Venice last night, which was 
not one of the times of the tri-weekly 
departure. This was one of the steam- 
ers of the line between Trieste and 
Alexandria, and it was going at present 
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to take on an extraordinary freight at 

Venice for Egypt. I had been per- 

mitted to come on board because my 
said I had a return ticket, and 
go. 

Ascending to the deck, I found noth- 
ng whatever mysterious in the manage- 
ment of the steamer thus pressed for the 
first time, probably, into the service of 
an American citizen. The captain met 
me with a bow in the gangway; sea- 
men were coiling wet ropes at different 


driver 


would 


points, as they always are; the mate 
was promenading the bridge, and tak- 
ing the rainy weather as it came, with 
his oil-cloth hat The 
wheel of the steamer was as_ usual 
chewing the sea, and finding it unpal- 
atable, and vainly expectorating. 

We were in sight of t 


coat and on. 


he breakwater 
and a pilot-boat 
was making us from the land. Even 
at this point the fortifications of the 
Austrians began, and they multiplied 
as we drew near Venice, till we entered 
the lagoon, and found it a nest of for- 
tresses, one within another. 

Unhappily, the day being rainy, Ven- 
ice did not spring resplendent from the 
sea, as I had always read she would. 


outside Malamocco, 


She rose slowly and languidly from the 
water, —not like a queen, but like the 
slovenly, heart -broken old 
was. 


slave she 


IV. 
CANOVA’S BIRTHPLACE. 


FROM Venice to the city of Vicenza 
by rail it is two hours, and thence 
you must take a carriage if you would 
go to Bassano, which is an opulent 
and busy little grain mart of some 
twelve thousand souls, about thirty 
miles north of Venice, at the foot of 
the Alps. We reached the town at nine 
o'clock. It was moonlight; and as we 
looked out we saw the quaint, steep 
streets full of promenaders, and every- 
body in Bassano seemed to be making 
love. Young girls strolled about the 
picturesque way with their lovers, and 
tender couples were cooing at all the 
doors and windows. Bassano is the 
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birthplace of the painter Jacopo da 
Ponte, who was one of the first Italian 
painters to treat Scriptural story as ac- 
cessory to mere landscape, and who had 
a peculiar fondness for painting En- 
trances into the Ark, because he could 
indulge without stint the taste for pair- 
ing-off early acquired from observation 
of the just-mentioned 
his native town. 


local customs in 
This was the theory 
offered by one who had imbibed the 
spirit of subtile speculation from Rus- 
kin, and I think it reasonable. At least 
it does not conflict with the fact that 
there is at Bassano a most excellent 
gallery of paintings entirely devoted to 
the works of Jacopo da Ponte and his 
seen to 
than anywhere else. 


four sons, who are here to be 


better advantage 


As few strangers visit Bassano, the gal- 


lery is little frequented. It is in charge 


of a very strict old man, who will not 
allow people to look at the pictures till 
he has shown them the adjoining cabi- 
net of geological specimens. It is in 
vain that you assure |} your indif- 
ference to these scientifi wture; he 
is deaf, and you are not suffered to 
escape a single fossil. He asked us 
a hundred questions, and understood 
nothing in reply, insomuch 


he came to his last inquir 


that when 
y, “ Have the 
Protestants the same God as the Cath- 
olics ?” clad that he 
should be obliged to settle the fac 


we were rather 
l t for 
himself. 

Underneath the was a school 
of boys, whom, as we entered, 
humming over the 


gallery 
we heard 
bitter honey which 
childhood is obliged to gather from the 
opening flowers of orthography. When 
we passed out, the master gave these 
poor busy bees an atom of holiday, 
and they all swarmed forth together to 
look at the strangers. The teacher was 
a long, lank man, in a black threadbare 
coat, and a skull-cap, — exactly like the 
schoolmaster in Deserted Vil- 
lage.” We made a pretence of ask- 
ing him our way somewhere, and went 
wrong, and came by accident upon a 
wide, flat space, bare as a brick-yard, 
beside which was lettered on a fragment 
of the old city wall, “Giuoco di Palla.” 


P The 
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It was evidently the play-ground of the 
whole city, anc it gave us a pleasanter 
ussano than we had yet 
conceived, to think of its entire popu- 
lation playing ball there in the spring 
afternoons. We respected Bassano as 
much for this as for her diligent remem- 
brance of her illustrious dead, of whom 
It appeared 


| 
idea of life in Ba 
+} 


she has very great numbers. 
to us that nearly every other house bore 
a tablet that “Here was 
* some great or 
whom no one out of Bas- 
There is enough ce- 
but 
ere, 
Bassano the mag- 


announcing 
‘Here died, 
man of 


born,” or 
gor d 
sano ever heard. 
e to supply the world ; 
is a thing that grows anywh 
t rather from 

ivy that covers the portions of 
wall yet standing. The 
be of a 
is clothed al- 
in glossy ivy, that 
ike chain-mail upon the 

f some giant warrior. 

moat is turned into a 
ide, bordered by quiet 
and shepherd- 
in marble on their gates. 
built to the verge 
ground on which the city 
a swift descent to the 
valley of the Brenta, waving in 
corn and vines and tobacco. 

It did not take a long time to exhaust 
the interest of Bassano; but we were 
sorry to leave the place, because of the 
excellence of inn at which we tar- 
ried. It was called “Il Mondo,” and it 
had everything in it that heart could 
wish. Our rooms were miracles of neat- 
ness and comfort; they had the fresh- 
ness, not the rawness, of recent repair, 
and they opened into the dining-hall, 
where we were served with indescrib- 
able salads and visot#i. During our 
sojourn we simply enjoyed the house ; 
when we were come away we wondered 
that so much perfection of hotel could 
exist in so small atown as Bassano. It 
is one of the pleasures of by-way travel 
in Italy, that you are everywhere intro- 
duced in fanciful character, —that you 
become fictitious, and play a part as ina 
To this inn of * The Worid” our 


aaa 
visibie, 1S seen to 
-cast, but it 

ground 


hepherds 
esses Carve 
Where the wall is 
of the high 
stands, th 
wide 


ere is 


the 


novel. 
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driver had brought us with a clamor and 
rattle proportioned to the fee received 
from us, and when, in response to his 
haughty summons, the cameriere, who 
had been gossiping with the cook, threw 
open the kitchen door, and stood out to 
welcome us in a broad square of forth- 
streaming ruddy light, amid the lovely 
odors of broiling and roasting, our driver 
saluted him with, “ Receive these gen- 
tle folks, and treat them to very 
best. They are worthy of anything.” 
This at once put us back several cen- 
turies, and we never ceased to be lords 
and ladies of the period o Don 1 Qu 
ote as long as we rested in ‘that In. 

It was a bright and breezy Sunday 
when we left “Il Mondo,” and gayly 


your 


ix- 


journeyed toward Treviso, intending 


visit Possagno, the birthplace of 

va, on our way. The road to the latter 
place passes through a beautiful coun- 
try, that gently undulates on either 
hand, till in the distance it rises in- 
to pleasant hills and green mountain- 
heights. Possagno itself lies upon the 
brink of a declivity, down the side of 
which drops terrace after terrace, all 
planted with vines and figs arid peach- 
es, to a water-course below. The 
ground on which the village is built, 
with its quaint and antiquated stone 
cottages, slopes gently northward, and 
on a little rise upon the left hand of us 
coming from Bassano, we saw that state- 
ly religious edifice with which Canova 
has honored his humble bismignase. It 
is acopy of the Pantheon, and it can- 
not help being beautiful and imposing, 
but it would be utterly out of place 
in any other than an Italian village. 
Here, however, it consorted well enough 
with the lingering qualities of that old 
pagan civilization still perceptible in 
Italy. A sense of that past was so 
strong with us, as we ascended the 
broad stairway leading up the slope 
from the village to the level on which 
the temple stands at the foot of a 
mountain, that we might well have 
fancied we approached an altar devot- 
ed to the elder worship: through the 
open doorway and between the col- 
umns of the portico we could see the 
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priests moving to and fro, and the voice 
of their chanting came out to us like 
the sound of hymns to some of the dei- 
ties long disowned ; and I could but re- 
call how Padre L had once said to 
me in Venice, “Our blessed saints are 
only the old gods baptized and christ- 
ened anew.” Within, as without, the 
temple resembled the Pantheon, but it 
had little to show us. The niches de- 
signed by Canova for statues of the 
saints are empty yet; but there are 
busts by his own hand of himself and 
his brother, the Bishop Canova. Among 
the people present was the sculptor’s 
niece, whom our guide pointed out to 
us, and who was evident! 
ing looked at. 
like it, and stared back at us amiably 
enough, being a good-natured, plump, 
comely, dark-faced lady of perhaps fifty 
years. 

Possagno is nothing if not Canova, 
and our guide, a boy, knew all about 
him, more especially, he had 
irst manifested his wonderful genius 


by modelling 


y used to be- 


She seemed not to dis- 


— how, 


the dust of the highway, and how an 
Inglese, happening along in his car- 
riage, saw the boy’s work and gave him 
a plateful of gold I dare 
say as most 
for the 
n in this 
*ked up the 
work-shop 


napoleons. 

the truth 
better 
have be 


this is as near 
And is it not 
Canova to 
way, than to have poorly pi 
rudiments of his art in the 
of his father, a maker of altar-pieces 
and the like for country churches? 
The Canova family has intermarried 
with the Venetian nobility, and prob- 
ably would not believe those stories of 
Canova’s beginnings which his towns- 
men so fondly say 
they would even butter 
lion with which the boy-sculptor is said 
to have adorned the table of the noble 
Falier, and first won his notice. 
Besides Possagno, 
there is a very pretty gallery contain- 
ing casts of all Canova’s works. It is 
an interesting place, Psyches 
and Cupids flutter, Venuses 


facts. 
historic 


cherish. I dare 


discredit the 


the temple at 


where 
where 
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present themselves 
of attitude, where Sorrows sit upon 
hard, straight-backed classic chairs, 
and mourn in the society of faithful 
Storks ; where the Bereft of this cen- 
tury surround death-beds in Greek cos- 
tume appropriate to the scene; where 
Muses and Graces sweetly pose them- 
selves and insipidly smile, and where 
the Dancers and Passions, though na- 
keder, are no wickeder than the Saints 
and Virtues. In all, 
dred and ninety-five 
lery, 


in every variety 


there are a hun- 
pieces in the gal 
the the statue 
named George Washington which 


and among rest 
was 
and after- 
y fire in the Capitol 
Raleigh. The 


posture ; 


sent to America in 1820, 
wards destroyed by 
of North Carolina, at 
figure is in a 
urally, 

general ; 
like 


sitting nat 
dress of a Roman 
not look muc! 
George Washington, it does re- 


the 
f it does 
semble Julius Czsar. 

The custodian of the gallery had been 
Canova’s body-servant, and he loved to 
talk of his master. He had so far im- 
bibed the spirit of family pride that he 
did not like to allow that Canova had 
than rich and grand, 
not to believe the 
first essays in art. 


ever been other 


and he begged us 
idle stories of his 

He was delighted with 

in the imperial Washington, and our 
pleasure in the whole gallery, whi 
we viewed with the homage due to the 
man who had rescued 
Swaggering 


our interest 


from 
in sculpture. When 
were tired, he invited us, with bi 


the world 


tress’s permission, into the house of the 
Canovas adjoining the gallery; and 
there we saw many paintings by the 
sculptor, — pausing longest i 
little room decorated, after the Pom- 
peian manner, with scherz? in minia- 
ture panels representing the jocose clas- 
— Cupids escaping from 
cages, and being sold from them, 
playing many pranks and games with 
Nymphs and Graces. 

Then Canova was done, and Possag- 
no was finished; and we resumed our 
way to Treviso. 


na lovely 


sic usualities, 
and 





The Mystery of Nature. 


THE MYSTERY OF NATURE. 


HE works of God are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 
See hidden in the thing the thought 
That animates its being. 


The outward form is not the whole, 
But every part is moulded 

To image forth an inward soul 
That dimly is unfolded. 


The shadow, pictured in the lake 
By every tree that trembles, 

Is cast for more than just the sake 
Of that which it resembles. 


The dew falls nightly, not alone 
Because the meadows need it, 

But on an errand of its own 
To human souls that heed it. 


The stars are lighted in the skies 
Not merely for their shining, 
But, like the looks of loving eyes, 
Have meanings worth divining. 


The waves that moan along the shore, 
The winds that sigh in blowing, 

Are sent-to teach a mystic lore 
Which men are wise in knowing. 


The clouds around the mountain-peak, 
The rivers in their winding, 

Have secrets which, to all who seek, 
Are precious in the finding. 


Thus Nature dwells within our reach, 
But, though we stand so near her, 

We still interpret half her speech 
With ears too dull to hear her. 


Whoever, at the coarsest sound, 
Still listens for the finest, 

Shall hear the noisy world go round 
To music the divinest. 

Whoever yearns to see aright 
Because his heart is tender, 

Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light 
In every earthly splendor. 

So, since the universe began, 
And till it shall be ended, 


The soul of Nature, soul of Man, 
And soul of God are blended! 
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A WIFE B 
N a sunny afternoon in the middle 
of August, 1756, a gayly-dressed 

young gentleman of evident rank and 

wealth, apparently about twenty-three 
years old, sat in the doorway of the 

Café de la Régence, languidly survey- 

ing the passers-by, and occasionally 

a nod of recognition to 

some noble cavalier, or graciously wav- 

ing from his perfumed handkerchief a 

sentimental salutation to some lively 

beauty of high estate or doubtful fame. 

So veryinert and imperturbable was this 

gayly-dressed young gentleman, that it 

seemed that nothing could disturb his 


vouchsafing 


dainty suavity ; but suddenly, and with- 
out apparent cause, his eyes were light- 
ed with a feeble expression of vexation, 
and, by a petulant movement, he thrust 
back his chair as if anxious to avoid 
observation. 

The object that kindled this momen- 
tary spark of animation was a tall, 
broad-chested man, whose appearance, 
as he sauntered along the promenade, 
casting glances of contempt, which might 
or might not be felt, at the 


fashionable vanities which surrounded 


sincerely 


him, presented a striking contrast to 
that of the majority of 


of strollers on that 
summer afternoon. His dress, though 


neat, was simple, and almost sombre, 
species of deco- 


His step was bold and vigorous, 


ee ana : 
being destitute of any 
ration. 


and, in his indifference to the gay pano- 
rama which glided past him, he held his 
chin so high in the air that the listless 
young gentleman hoped he might, in 
his loftiness, overlook him with the rest. 

But possibly the new-comer’s uncon- 
sciousness may not have been so abso- 
lute as he endeavored to make it ap- 
pear; or possibly his attention may 
have been particularly attracted by the 
sounds of mirth issuing from the famous 
Café. At any rate, as he approached it, 
he turned his head, aad, gazing a mo- 
ment at the first-named gentleman, ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, my little Fronsacquin, is 
it really you?” 


[ September, 


Y WAGER. 
The “little Fronsacquin” rose with 
a vapid smile, from which every trace 
of annoyance had vanished. To be as 
sociated, even by a title of questionable 
compliment, with that social hero, the 
Duc de Fronsac, whose nimble caper- 
ings had been the admiration of Young 
France for nearly half a century, was 
sufficient to banish from his mind any 
other thoughts than those of proud 
complacency and self-content. He wel- 
comed his interrogator with all the ardor 
of which he was capable. That is to 
say, he lifted his hat with one effort, 
inclined his body with a second, and 
motioned to a vacant chair beside him 
with a third, after which he sank back 
exhausted. 

Rallying presently, he said, “ You are 
soon back again, M. de Montalvan.” 

“Yes, M. de Berniers, our part of the 
fighting is over for the present.” 

“Then why not leave off your fight- 
ing dress ?” “You 
look as if you knew nothing of the age 
we are living in.” 


said M. de Berniers 


“My friend, we live in an age when 
nobody occupies himself with anything 
but the pleasures of life. One of the 


1 


pleasures of my life is to wear a sol- 
dier’s dress; and you very well know 
the reason why.” 

“ Don’t snarl, M.de Montalvan. Yes, 
I remember reason now. 
mind. Some wine; and tell me about 
the great Duke. Is he really as gallant 
in the field as in the boudoir ?” 

“Hum. The great Duc de Riche- 
lieu looked on with remarkable bravery 
while we took St. Philippe. Yes, now 
that the salons refuse him for a hero, I 
suppose we must make a place for him 
in the camp.” 

“Ah! I have heard why you be- 
grudge the Maréchal his fame. But it 
matters very little; even Madame de 
Pompadour has given him her acclama- 
tions at last.” 

“She knows when to hide her ha- 


treds and how to cherish them. But 


the Never 
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that’s a dull subject, M. de Berniers ; 
give me news of home. The Queen?” 

“ More virtuous than ever.” 

“ And the King?” 

“ Less.” ; 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ Quite true.” 

“Some more wine, then. And the 
Pompadour ?’ 

“ Cold, but still powerful.” 

said M. de Montal- 
van, lowering his voice, “strange tales 
about the Parliament,—that it holds 
secret meetings, and that the court 
should keep itself prepared for some 
unexpected action.” 

“Bah!” said M. de Berniers, with a 
laugh, or rather a gentle inarticulate 
murmur of mockery; “put aside those 
notions, my dear M. de Montalvan. 
There is no power on earth can move 
the court of France.” 

“Good! And the theatres ?” 

* Intolerable. 


‘“‘] have heard,” 


La Clairon has done 
something in a play by M. de Voltaire, 
—a play stolen from a Chinese tragedy, 
‘The Orphan‘of Tchao.’ He calls it 
‘The Orphan of China.’ It is dreary 
stuff. I wonder if our well-beloved king 
could not be induced to keep M. de 
Voltaire’s plays in exile, as well as M. 
de Voltaire himself.” 

“ Precisely,” said M. de Montalvan. 
* Some more wine.” 

“ And said M. de Berniers, 
whose usually pale face was flushed by 
the repeated draughts of Burgundy with 
which he had found it necessary to 
stimulate himself to the effort of con- 
versation, “and yet Mlle. de Terrville, 
they say, will hear of nothing but M. de 
Voltaire. We shall quarrel finely about 
that, for one thing,”—and his eyes 
gleamed with what would have been 
amusement if they had been capable of 
so definite an expression. 

=Mlle. de Terville!” said M. de 
Montalvan in some surprise, which, 
however, the other did 
“do you know her?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Is it possible?” 

“ All about her.” 

“Tell me, how does she look ?” 


yet,” 


not observe ; 
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. 

“ Ah, now you ask too much. I have 
never seen her.” 

*But you say—” 

“That I know all about her. 

am to wed her in six weeks.” 

“The Devil and St. Philippe!” 

“JT don’t wonder you are astonished, 
my dear De Montalvan. It’s quite 
throwing myself away to marry any 
woman at my time of life. Think 
how many adventures I shall lose. I 
never intended to be married until I 
had risen to something like the glo- 
ry of Richelieu. Imagine having two 
beauties fight a duel for you, for ex- 
ample! Richelieu was only twenty- 
two when Mesdames de Nesle and de 
Polignac fought for his favor. I am 
twenty-three, and no woman ever 
fought for me. At least, not that I 
am aware of.” 

“ Courage, De Berniers ; if you had 
lived in Richelieu’s day you would have 
had forty duels upon your account in- 
stead of one.” 

“ Quite likely. The age has degen- 
erated. Some wine, De Montalvan. Yes, 
the affair was arranged by our relatives. 
Contiguous estates; enormous do¢. | 
know very little about it myself, except 
that I am the victim. Apropos,” added 
M. de Berniers, as energetically as was 
consistent with his sense of what a dis- 
ciple of Fronsac owed himself, “you 
are at leisure. The contract is to be 
signed early in September. Come to 
Brittany, and help me through. They 
say Brittany isa fine country. I have 
never seen it, though I have a chateau 
there. Will you come ?” 

De Montalvan looked keenly at his 
companion, as if endeavoring to detect 
some hidden meaning in these last 
words, drank some more wine, and re- 
mained silent. 

* Come, De Montalvan, an answer.” 

M. de Montalvan scowled, and drank 
again. He appeared to be considering 
in what manner he could most readily 
make himself offensive to M. de Ber- 
niers. Presently he remarked, in a 
tone which was intended to be deeply 
Satirical, but which his frequent im- 
bibitions rendered merely malicious, 


Yes, 
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“Have you made any wagers of late, 
my little friend?” 

M. de Berniers’s countenance fell into 
the same expression of discontent as 
that which it had displayed on his com- 
panion’s first appearance. He essayed 
a frown,—a feat it would have been 
difficult for him to execute at any time, 
but which was now simply impossible. 
He was not equal even to a distortion. 
But he answered spitefully: “To the 
Devil with you and your wagers! But 
I will make it even yet. Perhaps an- 
other time you will not dare to compete 
so readily.” 

** Dare, Monsieur !” said De Montal- 
van, hastily. Then, checking himself, 
he added, more composedly: “ But why 
should I quarrel with Fronsacquin? It 
If I must 
ease my mind by quarrelling, there are 


is clear he knows nothing. 


plenty hereabout,” and he glared around 
quite savagely. His eye lighted upon 
a brouette, one of the small hand-car- 
riages then in vogue, in which a large 
and heavily built young man was re- 
clining, while the owner of the vehi- 
cle, a slender lad, toiled with difficulty 
before him. “ Dare, is it, De Berniers ? 
Do you see that sluggard, wasting this 
beautiful day in a lazy drouette? Ten 
louis that I have him out, and walking, 
as he ought, in less than five minutes.” 

* You are mad, M. de Montalvan.” 

* You decline ?” 

“No, I accept!” and De Berniers, 
who was not so tipsy but that he could 
plainly see De Montalvan was more so, 
wore upon his face what by one who 
was acquainted with him would have 
been understood as an air of triumph, 
but to a casual observer would convey 
no direct idea of any kind. 

M. de Montalvan rose and advanced, 
hatin hand. “ Pardon me, Monsieur,” 
he began, “I have a few observations 
to address to you. It is a singular 
spectacle to behold a man of your 
health and vigor, and especially of 
your size, compelling a poor wretch 
like this to drag you through the 
Streets in the midsummer heat.” 

“It is more singular, Monsieur, that 
you should venture to address me in 
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this manner,” said the stranger, and 
he directed his attendant to move for- 
ward. 

“ No, Monsieur,” said De Montalvan, 
placing himself in the way, “that is 
out of the question. I feel it my duty 
to object to your making use of a drou- 
ette on such a day as this.” 

“ Ah, you object ! ” 

“ Most decidedly. In 
allow it.” 

The stranger sprang with alacrity 
upon the sidewalk, and, drawing his 
sword, advanced upon his persecutor. 
“ We shall see,” he said, grimly. 


fact I will not 


““ As you please, Monsieur,” said De 
Montalvan, putting himself on guard. 

But, as may be supposed, the sol- 
dier’s hand was unsteady, and his eye 
After a few rapid passes, he 
let fall his right arm, which had been 
sharply punctured above elbow. 
M. de Berniers absolutely cackled with 
delight. 

“ Now, the stout 
stranger, “ you will probably suffer me 
to traverse 


uncertain. 


the 


Monsieur,” said 


streets in the manner 


that best suits me.” 


the 


“Pardon me again,” responded De 
Montalvan ; 
me, but I am sure you are too gallant a 


“you have fairly wounded 


gentleman to deprive a bleeding adver- 
sary of the most convenient means of 
e”’ ;— with which he 
into the drouette and 
y, while the stranger 
gazed after him in stupefaction. 


raachin sc h 
reaching his hom 


quietly stepped 


was wheeled awa 


De Berniers would have gnashed his 
teeth, but that he had not yet recovered 
from the exertion of his previous cac- 
kle. For a week thenceforth he was 
the sport of Paris, and, to complete his 
disgust, the adventure was circulated 
by the celebrated raconteur, M. de Lu- 
geac, in the salons of the Dauphine and 
elsewhere, with embellishments by no 
means favorable to his reputation as a 
bel esprit. 


Raoul de Montalvan was a young 
gentleman of moderate fortune, who, 
at the age of twenty, sold his small 
estates in Avignon in order to equip 
a company and join the Chevalier de 
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Modéne in the campaign of 1745, un- 
der the Maréchal At Fontenoy 
he was acknowledged to have distin- 
ut his recollections 
battle were embittered by the 


Saxe. 


oy : ey 
guished elf; 


ofr that 


fact that the Comte de Lally had robbed 
him of the honor which he most covet- 
ing detected, by a bold 
e weak point in the 

piercing which the 
; Neverthe- 
he had been praised; and praise, 


ed, — that of hav 
connoissance, tl 
won.* 


was timately 


it that period, was his 


Wi Bohs hh 


best reward. 
rt and high hopes he 
in further pursuit of 
y with his patron, 
presented himself 
tinel on duty cu- 
and 


uniforms, 


re- 
them. The King, fa- 
alarms, and anxious 
all memories of 

sam had lered 

l mm, nad oraered 
no milit lresses should appear 
] 


lis salons. vain the young sol- 
diers represented 


with all their 


it they had parted 


to serve their 
had 


possessions 
monarch, and that they surren- 
dered the f otherwise ar- 


vine thems 
aving em 


vain they in- 
decorations in 
jesty should be the 

f the field of Fontenoy. 
De Modéne 

the famous epigram 
wrder of arrest, and 
De Montalvan, 


isted that the noblest 
he eyes of ] 
lust and blood 


*} 


oe qee ¥ oo 
venged himself 
hich causet 
compelled hi ight. 


taking the insult more to heart, swore 


furiously that, excepting as a soldier 
he would never 
ch court, and from that 
istly persisted in the rig- 
hich excited M. de Ber- 
criticism. There were, indeed, 
that he claimed as 
stinacy that which was 
necessity of poverty; but for 
such aspersions he cared little. 

As a further mark of his disgust, he 
quitted France altogether, and, in his 
* The Lieutenant-G Du e Richel 


joyed the far 


soldie: 3 dress, 
enter the Fre 
time had stead 


ana 


orous costume 
niers’s 
some who declared 
a virtue of ol 
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twenty-first year, joined the expedition 
of the Pretender ; but as his fortunes 
were not materially improved by this 
enterprise, he next year became loyal, 
and assisted M. de the 
extirpation of the Austrians Dau- 
phiny. In’ 1748 he again followed 
his old leader, M. de Saxe, to victory, 
after which, the war in France having 
ceased, he turned his attention to for 
He 
served two years in India, with Du- 
pleix, where he found that, although the 
glory was free to any man’s clutch, the 
profit was sacred to a few. After Du- 
pleix’s fall, he joined the French troops 
in America, where, with his 
he assisted in the defeat of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Washington in the action 


Belle-Isle in 
from 


eign fields of glory and profit 


comrades 


which 
followed the massacre of M. de Jumon- 
ville. Finally, after ten years of mili- 
tary hardship and heroism, he returned 
to Paris, bringing with him as the re- 
sult of his career a high repute for 
skill and courage, a well-worn sword, 
and a dozen deep scars. 

It may be imagined that 
had not softened the asperity 
with which M. de Montalvan regarded 
His manners 
were bizarre, his language was cynical, 


these ten 


years 


+ 


the court and society. 


and his wilful deviations from the strict 
etiquette of the day could never have 
been tolerated excepting for the bril- 
liant notoriety he had gained as a dar- 
ing adventurer. He permitted him- 
self to mingle in fashionable circles, 
that he might the better ridicule them, 
which he did audaciously. The edict 
against military dress was no longer 
in force, so that he was enabled to 
hover upon the outskirts of the court 
without sacrifice of dignity. But noth- 
ing in that effeminate world seemed to 
satisfy his turbulent instincts. 
erat, —yet everything human, in 


Homo 
that 
sphere, was foreign to him. At one of 
the court balls, however, an incident oc- 
curred which momentarily turned him 
from the course of his ill-humor. 
Mile. Virginie de Terville, a 
Nantaise, whose life, though 


noble 

one 
of seclusion, had been judiciously kept 
apart from the corrupting influences 


not 
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the 
her uncle, an ex-officer 


was at Paris for 


household. To the fair 


scene was one of rare 


enchantm although her keen 
to conform with 


aptitude t usag of 


instincts enal her 
the lively 
world around her, there was a fresh- 
ness manner 
eTiete 

experien 

per at 

ed with 

poor id description, | family 
was amo! e | he found, no 
difficulty : M. de Terville’s 
acquainta 
his niece e he abandoned his 
acerbit charac- 
ter which had been natur » him ten 
years i x i uld be more 


winning Montalvan if the 


impulse ympted erace- 
ful conversation, overflowing with anec- 


stration whi the home- 


home-keeping youth of 
e€ a vivid im- 
magina 
They m 
Montal 
rious 
him, ne l ip] 
M.de R eu to tl l ofa 
company it linor expedition, 
to sail for Port Ma- 


wit sven the opportunity of 


and W 
hon 
a hasty 
partly and partly 
owing the blunders of Admiral 


Byng, the 


by good luck, 


htin 


i captured in a 
few months, and it was not long after 
full of 
purse as ever 
De Montalvan encountered 


his return from victory —as 


honors and as empty in 
— that his 
* little the threshold 
of the Café de la Régence. 


Fronsacquin ” on 


Louis de Berniers was the incarna- 


aristocratic mzaiserie. He was 
ill-looking, and had 
vast wealth at his command. But for 
this latter possession he might possi- 
bly have himself other- 


tion of 
young, titled, not 


listinguished 


n due season that of 


[September, 
wise thar his follies; for he was 


not without one or two good qualities, 
But 


+} . 
wie form of 


—for example, generosity. 


with 
him 7 


generosity took 


reckless prodigality, which caused 
to be F 


surrounded by a swarm 
terers and parasites, male and fe 


and 


pampered his 


who so fed 
vanity that he 

onteen, riis 
only to the height 
boudoir exploits of M. 
and he fancied hi 


the 


Ww 
msei 


social ceremonies of 

So far as his languid nature wouk 
low him, h 
quarter. 
his 


sought notoriet 

“ No man’s pie was free 

He had 

with Madame de Pompadour’s com- 


Versa 


ambitious finger.” 


pany of amateurs at 
| 


though 


— 
surrounded 


men like D’Entragues and De 


gu 
bois, firmly believed himself 

worthy supporter of Madame d 
On the strength of his supposed 


his 


Clairon in 


premacy, he had from 
graciously volunteered 

kain and Mlle. 
ration F 6their 
He had sup 


with now and then a topi 


diffi 


most 


lied the poet B 


agined himself to be the 


whence that incendiary 


his choicest inspirations. 


Dez Zi du 


he had driven the compos 


success of Rousseau’s 
lage, 
by his offers to assist him in th 

cation of | Noth 

way of notoriety was too high or 

He had laid out a pla 
for the replanting of the Trianon gar- 
dens, and was disgusted because Rich- 
ard, the king’s gardener, politely de- 
clined to it; and he had 


is melodies. 


low for him. 


adop been 


t 
heard to say that in the composition 


of sauces and ragorits he could easily 
rival his Majesty himself, and would 
prove his superiority, but for the fear 
of losing favor at court. 

M. de Berniers and M. de Montalvan 
had met a short time before the attack 
upon Minorca. The gallant soldier was 
no flatterer, but the conceited little 
Parisian amused him sufficiently to oc- 





De Berniers. 


scious that 
another, — 


resolution, and 


sented. 
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of his leisure. He 

iers mercilessly from 

to the latter’s great 

aving up to that time 

ition and deference 

ns. But the name 

vhich De Montalvan 

so gratified his 

\ he 

adventurer al- 

Their intimacy 

broken off a few 

n’s departure, 

iers’s « hagrin 

ad boastingly 

1 himself capa- 

ittention of any 

uished in appear- 

reserved in manner, 
I at 


he opera, 
istration 
mplicity, 


through 
liminaries of shy eva- 
supposed 
ump hantly to the 


c was removed, 


he loss of 
t hi S Oppo- 
nded, cot that af- 
nfort. Besides, | 
winning his 
his angry feelin 
request that De 
ympany him to 
Montalvan was moody, 
¢o and join Mont- 
But his own recollec- 
s of Mademoiselle de 


di » the solicitations of 


— who was all uncon- 
ever known one 

1 him to change his 
he half graciously con- 


p) 
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Virginie de Terville,as has been said, 
was a different being, not only in the 
freshness and bloom of ‘her be: uty, but 
also by virtue of her domestic educa- 
tion, from the artificial goddesses of 
the Parisian sphere with whom 
had been thrown into temporary 
tact. But her visit had not been 
enough to reveal to her what 
neath the glittering exterior of 
court. Her cautious uncle | 
short their sojourn at what he deeme 
a judicious period, and broug 
ward back to the tranquil old chat 
near Nantes, not entirely, it mu 
admitted, to her satisfaction. 
splendors of the capital had just begun 
to fascinate her, and, what was n 
she had been loath to think that 
last brief interview with the handsome 
} 


and eccentric Ca] tain, who had seen so 


much and told what he had seen so 
well, might never be repeated. Noi 
that she cared to hear anything beyond 
his strange tales of adventure. Indeed 
no. He had lightly touched upon 
or two other topics, during th: 
last interview, and she was sorry 
had not checked him. Yet she 
wonder what ever had become of 
and really would have been glad to 
bases the result of his long journe 
through the tropical Indian forests with 
that beautiful Raj 1h’ laughter of whom 
begun to tell ' 
these ideas 
vinie until after 
While there, the cor 
of gayeties left no room f t 
merry thoughts. She was a belle 
high distinction, —an heiress, and 
lovely one. For a month she was 
leader of fashionable reve! 
princess of masquerade 
known that at a par 


ticu 
would appear as a heath 


*n goddess, 
salons were thronged with 
of mythology. When she wore 

quaint dress of a Brittany peasant, all 
classes affected a rural simplicity. She 
had only to personate Joan of Arc, and 
a martial spirit fired the assembly ; and 
when she crowned her triumphs by en- 
acting a dashing young cavalier of the 
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period, women as well as men yielded 
their admiration and contended for her 
smiles. After so brilliant a career, 
what could she care for the applause 
which her dexterous disguises excited 
in the drowsy masquerades of Nantes. 
It served only to recall to her the van- 
ished glories of the capital. 

M. de Berniers, as chance would have 
it, was ignorant of the peculiar sensa- 
tion which Virginie had created in the 
monde. During her month at 
Paris he had been hunting upon the 
of a noble friend in the East 
of France, and when he returned to his 
accustomed time after, 
the fickle heart of society was fixed up- 


beau 
estates 


haunts, some 
on some new object of adoration, and 
cherished no recollection of the past. 
arrived at Terville with little 
knowledge of his intended jiancée, ex- 


So he 


cept that she was young, reputed good- 
looking, and the great 
Leaving M. de Montalvan at 
the village inn, he rode over to the 
chateau the first after 
arrival, to present himself in due form. 

The fresh country atmosphere and 
the picturesque surroundings of the 
journey had done more to cheer M. de 
Montalvan’s spirits than a college of 
physicians could have accomplished. 
The wound which he had received in 


possessor of 
riches. 


morning their 


his ridiculous duel was nearly healed, 
and he the 
world at any previous period in 
ten years, —always excepting the brief 
term of his acquaintance with Virginie. 
In spite of his natural hardihood, he 
was somewhat uneasy at the thought 
of again meeting that young lady, for 
whom he entertained, to say the least, 
a feeling of profound admiration ; but 


seemed man of 


than 


more a 


curiosity was powerful within him, and 
he waited anxiously for the expected 
summons to the chateau. Any other 
than that of curiosity it 
have been him to 
acknowledge. He was poor, and there- 
fore unavailable in a matrimonial way. 
He had no domains adjoining the Ter- 
ville anywhere 
else. He had nothing but his sword 
and his renown; and these would not 


sentiment 


would absurd for 


estates, nor indeed 
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serve him in suchacase. So, if ever 
the flame of hope had for a moment 
lighted his mind, he had summarily 
extinguished it, and flung aside, as it 
were, the tinder-box of every inflam- 
mable recollection. 

The day before M. de Berniers’s arri- 
val, M. de Terville had been suddenly 
called to the South in consequence of 
the 
The ceremony of welcome rested there- 
fore with Mlle. Virginie. 


dangerous illness of a relative. 
That young 
lady was far better acquainted with the 
habits and character of her proposed 
She 
Paris, and, 


alliance had 


bridegroom than he imagined. 


had heard much of him in 
since the project of an 


been submitted, contrived to learn 


more. Being a girl of spirit and in- 


telligence, the information which she 


gained was not agreeable to her. She 


regretted not having met M. de Ber- 
niers in Paris, and longed for the op- 


least 


portunity of encountering him at 
once or twice under other circumstan- 
seemed in- 


ces than those which now 


evitable. Upon the departure of her 


uncle, she set her wit to work; and as 
of wit she had no lack, there presently 
arose from the depths of her conscious- 
ness a scheme which promised to 
successful. 

“ Mariotte,” she said, summoning her 


waiting-maid, “bring me my cavalier’s 


oO 
5 
Ss, 


g, buckle 


dress, — wi: 


stockings, every- 
thing.” 
Would Ma’m’selle 
wish to put them on?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“But Monsieur de Berniers 
pected this morning.” 


“Yes, Ma’m’selle. 


is ex- 


“ Precisely.” 

“And Ma’m’selle will hardly have 
time — ” 

‘¢]T shall receive him ex cavalier.” 

“ Seigneur Dieu du ciel!” said Mari- 
otte, astounded, “but that is 
sible.” 

“Be reasonable, Mariotte,” 
ginie, “and listen to me. M. de Ber- 
niers proposes to do me the honor 
of espousing me. I have never seen 
M. de Berniers, but I know something 
of him and | wish to know more. My 


impos- 


said Vir- 
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uncle earnestly desires this marriage, 
and it is my duty to oblige him. But 
he will not urge it against my inclina- 
tion. If M. de Berniers, on arriving 
here, finds only the delicate and deco- 
rous young lady to whom he offers his 
hand, he will assume his best manner, 
conceal his affect a hundred 
good qualities, and present nothing but 
a virtuously colored portrait of himself, 
which, I may afterward find out, bears 
little resemblance to the actual man. 
If, on the other hand,—do you see?” 


faults, 


Not exactly 
** Mariotte, your stupidity ins > 
Mariotte, your stupidity pains me. 
You know that 


nobody cal a 


in my cavalier’s dress 


stinguish 


from a 
the court.” 


me 

young gentleman of 
ee A V ers 

selle.” 

“ They ull mature at seventeen, 
now. At Paris I was taken for a man 
ladies at the 
even found myself with 
quarrel on my hands. 
rniers arrives; finds not 
me, but my isin Charles, do you un- 
derstand, who remains at the chdéteau 
to receive him the temporary ab- 
ind Mile. de Terville. 
s own sex he will have 
no concealments, and we shall soon 
know, my good Mariotte, what sort. of 
gentleman we have to deal with.” 

“Then you will be —” 


gentleman, Ma’m’- 


of fashion by half 


court ball, 


the 


many a 


Well, M. de 


sence of M. 
With one of h 


** My cousin Charles.” 
Ma’m’selle! 
of the Count, your uncle.” 

“ Mariotte, think of me. It is I who 
am to be married, not the Count, my un- 
cle. Consider, it is for my happiness.” 

‘One almost think, Ma’m’- 
wished to detect some 
yourself of M. de 


Think 


“QO, impossible, 


would 
selle, that you 


excuse for ridding 
Berniers.”’ 


* Perhaps.” 


*Ah, ah! then there is a reason.” 
. Possil ls . 


‘And th 


t reason is —” 


Mari- 
do yau think it was 
for nothing that I used to dress with 
such double, triple care for the last few 
court balls at Paris?” 


Tall, brave, and handsome. 
otte, do me justice ; 
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“Ma’m’selle, say no I con- 
sent.” 
“ A thousand thanks, Mariotte.” 
“But it is dreadful to so deceive 
one’s husband before marriage.” 


more ; 


“Much better than to deceive him 
after, Mariotte.” 

This swept aside all Mariotte’s hesi- 
tation, and the plot was carried out ac- 
cordingly. M.de Berniers was received 
in due form by the fictitious cousin 
Charles, whose disguise a keener ob- 
server could not easily have penetrated 
According to her expectation, the con- 
ceited Parisian soon became free and 
confidential. 

“A neat little figure,” said De Ber- 
niers, patronizingly. “Come to court 
a year hence, and I will point you the 
way to any victory you please.” 

“Ah, M. de Berniers, it is easy to 
point the way; but there are few who 
can follow it so triumphantly as you. 
I am not so young but that I have 
heard of your conquests.” 

“ True,” said De Berniers, affecting 
indifference ; “‘a few countesses here 
and there, and once in a way a duchess 
or two. But of course Mile. de Terville 
suspects nothing of that sort.” 

“T suspect she knows it all as well 
as I.” 

“Fancy this adventure,” began De 
Berniers, languidly. “ Only eight or ten 
nights ago—” 

“ Pardon, Monsieur,” interrupted Vir- 
ginie, who began to think she had 
opened a questionable game, “let me 
order some refreshment.” 

“ No, I breakfasted at the inn. As 
I was saying, only eight or ten nights 
ago—” 

“ At least, take some wine,” broke 
in Virginie again; and she rose and 
summoned Mariotte, who had been 
listening, and who entered not without 
perturbation. 

“ Thanks,” said De Berniers. 
or ten nights ago—” 

But the impending peril was averted 
by Mariotte, who dexterously spilled a 
glass of wine over M. de Berniers’s wig, 
causing him to rage after an impotent 
fashion, and to drawl an oath. 


“Eight 
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Virginie was greatly confused at the and exhorted 


unexpected andawkward prospect which 


her; but | 


this attempt at conversation opened to 
her thoughts were presentl 


y all; your complexion is 
by the startling 


diverts intelligence be; you can easily; 


that Raoul de Montalvan had accom- of -your cousin’ 
panied her suitor, and was in attendance the slighte 
r hrst sensavon was yourseli 
— unaccountable pleas- 
thought ; for why should the 
the handsome 
ar h casion any part- 


ticular joy? Ah! she knew; she could 


now have the end of that mysterious 
and interesting 
daug!] I 
travelled 

But | 
embar 
M. dk 
first place, » mis V 
wear it in Paris, and that case would 
at once detect her; perhaps he would 
detect her under any circumstances, 
not being a vain, blind fool like De 


Berniers. But, beyond that, she could 
not bear the idea of such a masquerade 
, 


with him. Of course she did not know 


why, but there was the fact, fixed and 


was relieved in. the way she 
st have ex] , and by M. prehensive announceme 
de Berniers himself. hat gentleman, design, but she was ar 
who was not fecund in ideas, and who, 
even after becomir o ynscious of the 
existence of one within him, was obliged 
tos 


ruggle with more violence than suit- M. de Ber: 


t 
ed his temper in order to give it birth, with exult 


had, 


nmediately after mentioning De ing with De M 


Montalvan’s name, sunk into a pro-_ said, carelessly, 


found revery. He gazed through his peasants are « 
eye-class from head to foot at Virginie, you on the wat 


until she began to fear he had discov- “ Not especially,” 


} 


ered her secret. At last his brow “Listen,” said De Bern 
cleared, and, I hat i 


with a smile of self-con- knows but ] 
eratulation, he said, “I have it now! 
I have it now!” 
Then he confided, not without a pang 
wounded amour-propre, the fact that, ‘In what respect ?” 
in the merry conflicts of wit at the capi- » Montalvan, I have 
tal, he had sometimes — not often, like renew some of our old 
the others —suffered defeat. Herelated fail here, nobody will know 
the anecdote of the masquerade wager “ And if you succeed, you will send an 


hich he had lost 


to De Montalvan, express to Paris to publish the news.” 
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no; but I am willing 


undertake to ensnare you as you de- 
at the court ball. 
ring our visit here, or at 
back to the 


last year 
iore we go 
’ said De Montalvan, 


iease, 


asked 


with 


De 


impa- 


the chateau, M. de 
his fellow-conspirator 
her duly attired, pro- 


patch on the 

But no matter. 
yur voice. Nothing 
sguise as the voice. 

in instantly by his 
» be sure, De Montal- 
rienced, like 


me, and 
ouble in deceiving 

you walk.’ 
steps to and fro. 
don’t stride like 
‘* short steps, 
u please” ; — and 
gly illustrated, to Virginie’s 

ratincation. 
* Now, a salutation,” he added. 
j i irtesied. 
De Berniers ; “it is 
not used to this sort of 
-and he executed 
ne obeisance. 

etter,’ he remarked, ap- 
imitate 
Ah, 
You 
thus,” — 
1e seized Virginie’s shoul- 


rovingly, as she affected to 
: ar 

m; “an se shoulders. 

t these shoulde: 


s are very bad. 
them forward, 
them 
hat he conceived to be the prop- 


endeavored to press 
ion. 
yur hands away, Monsieur,” 
L the young lady, springing 
from 
Ticklish, I 


marke 


him with great precipitation. 


see,” he quietly re- 
“ And now there is one thing 


more. Whatever else you do, speak 
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known 


this sort to be ru- 
ined by an inadvertent oath.” 


low, and do not swear. I have 


many a comedy of 


“] will try, Monsieur.” 


Then De Montalvan was brought, and 


was in proper form presented. Atsight 


of him, Virginie faintly blushed, which 


circumstance enchanted De Berniers. 
“The rascal does be could 


have expected,” he 


conversation, he contri an 


thoug After 
short 
excuse to leave them alone together, 
—his accomplice and his dupe 


“ At De 
Montalvan, dismissing pretence of 


) 
said 


last, Mademoiselle, 
reserve which he I tained dur- 
i his friend’s pre ce “at last 


we meet again; 


vected- 


ly, and under what strange circumstan- 


ces ! 
“Indeed, Monsieur, I am hardly less 


surprised at seeing you again, than | 
was at your mysterious disappearance 
from Paris, some months ago. 

“ But were you not aware —” 

“ Of what ?” 

“That 1 was ordered to accompany 
M. de Richelieu to Port Mahon ?’ 

“ The orders of M. de Richelieu mus 
be very imperative.” 

eon. 2 th 


they Mademoi- 
selle. 


But at present I am not a 


soldier are, 
lier. The expedition is glorious; 
i i “~} At i > p—4 Uli _ 
ed, and I submit myself to your or 
and to yours only.’ 

During the few days that intervened 
Ber- 
niers labored heart and soul —that is 


before M. de Terville’s urn, De 
to say, with as much of either as was 
ill further 


ti 
] 
A 


in him—to s entangle his 
infatuated friend. It 
that De Mont 


hopelessly in love, and, since he 


misguided anc 


to him 


was clear ilvan 
was 
had so well succeeded in the beginning 
of his enterprise, he saw no reason 

he might not conduct it to a more tri 
umphant conclusion than he had at first 


He 


with Virginie, and besought the sup- 


took counsel 


thought possible. 


posed cousin to send a messenger to 
M. de Terville, explaining the case, and 
asking his co-operation. He even stim- 
ulated De Montalvan’s passion by pri- 
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vately declaring that the prospect of 
marriage was irksome to him, suggest- 
ing that he should transfer his claims, 
and offering to intercede with Mile. de 
Terville’s uncle, if De Montalvan could 
assure himself of the young lady’s favor. 

While this bungling disciple of Me- 
phistopheles was digging his own pit- 
fall, Virginie was in some perplexity. 
She did not reveal to her admirer that 
De Berniers was hoping to entrap him ; 
for that, 


no immediate 


she said to herself, there was 
recessity ; and the days 
were passing so agreeably that she 
shrunk from making any explanation 
that might disturb their tranquillity. 
De Berniers, pursuing his scheme, kept 
himself resolutely in retirement. From 
the treasures of his varied experience, 
De Montalvan exhumed volumes of ad- 
venturous history for the young girl’s 
amusement. “The dangers he had 
endeared him to her, and, 
is apparel was still sombre, 
there fortunately was no black face to 
interfere with the pleasant growth of her 
regard ; for the ladies of Louis the Fif- 
teenth’s time were not generally so indif- 
ferent to personal appearance as the fair 
Venetian was said to be. And then she 
had obtained the sequel of the story of 
the Rajah’s daughter, whom Raoul had 
protected in the Indian forests ; and it 
was satisfactory to know that his guar- 
dianship over her, though gallant and 
chivalrous, had not been prompted by 
too ardent an emotion. 


passed ” 
though h 


Her only ap- 
prehension was in regard to what might 
occur upon her uncle’s return. That 
he would not urge her to espouse a 
man whom she thoroughly detested, 
she very well knew; but whether he 
would sanction her betrothal to a poor 
soldier of fortune, was a question which 
she hardly dared to ask herself. Not 
knowing what to do, she did nothing, 
and, with considerable anxiety, waited 
for events to work their own solution. 
M. de Terville did not appear until 
the day fixed for the signing of the 
contract, when he arrived in great 
haste, accompanied by a notary, and 
expressed his wish that the ceremony 
should not be delayed, as he was 
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obliged to return at once to the South 
of France. As soon as it was known 
that he was within the chateau, De Ber- 
niers sought Virginie, and inquired 
whether her uncle had received due 
warning ; to which she answered that 
he knew all that was necessary. She 
then prepared to surrender herself to 
destiny; for, though a spirited girl, 
she had not courage enough even now 
to take the control of affairs into her 
own hands, and could only indulge a 
vague hope that some beneficent in- 
terposition of fortune might smoothly 
shape the course of her true love. 
The two young gentlemen joined 
M. de Terville and the notary in the 
library, where the blank contract and 
writing-materials were conspicuously 
displayed. De an air 
of almost supernatural intelligence, at 
which the noble Count marvelled, 
though he was too hurried to seek 
an explanation. Om greeting M. de 
Montalvan, he expressed regret at not 
having 


Berniers wore 


immediately recognized him. 
De Berniers, fully convinced that the 
Count was in the plot, took this as a 
piece of by-play, not, however, thor- 
oughly understanding its purport. De 
Montalvan was wretchedly ill at ease, 
but gathered a little reassurance from 
De Berniers’s declaration that he would 
voluntarily renounce his pretensions, 
and abdicate in favor of his friend. 

“Now, Monsieur, if you please, as 
follows,” said M. de Terville to the no- 
tary — “between Monsieur Louis de 
Berniers and —” 

‘“‘ Excuse me,” interrupted De Ber- 
niers, making singular and inexplica- 
ble the Count, 
Raoul de Montalvan, if you please.’ 

“How, Monsieur,” exclaimed 
Count, with hauteur. 

“ But surely you understand,” whis- 
pered De Berniers, hastily ; “ of course 
you must understand.” 

“ Explain your observation,” said the 
Count, aloud. 

“ Most extraordinary!” 
Berniers. 


signs to “ Monsieur 


the 


thought De 
“ He will spoil everything.” 
Then again, in an undertone, “ You 
know he is supposed to take my place.” 
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* Monsieur,” 


said the Count, more 
stiffly than ever, “I do not understand 
this enigma.” 

“How stupid I am!” said De Ber- 
niers suddenly to himself. “To be 
sure, it is necessary for him to affect 
surprise and indignation. The fact is, 
he acted it too well; for a moment he 
deceived me.” Then turning to 
Raoul, he exclaimed: “ M. de Montal- 
van, the Count shall know all. Learn, 
M. de Terville, that, finding a total ab- 

' sympathy between myself and 
your charming niece, and feeling that I 
yuld in no way insure her happiness, 
to ask you to re- 
ceive, instead of my own, the addresses 

M. Raoul de Mon- 


lm 
aimost 


sence ol 


C 
I have determined 
of my noble friend, 
1e proposition, Monsieur, is scan- 

I refuse to entertain it. My 
would never listen to it.” 

“You are 
de Terville j 


niece 
Monsieur; Mlle. 
ns us in this request.” 
Am I to understand, 
said the Count, addressing 
De Montalvan, “ that my niece has in- 
dicated a preference for you over this 
gentleman ?” 

*I hardly dare to avow it, Monsieur, 
but —” 

“Enough!” interposed the Count, 
turning with rage upon De Berniers. 
* And as for you, Monsieur, your con- 
duct is nothing better than an insult 
to me.’ 

* Saperlotte ! 
himself, “but he 
Cousin 

“ T will deal with you presently, Mon- 
sieur,” continued the Count. “M. de 
Montalvan, you love my niece?” 

“ Devotedly,” said De Montalvan. 

“ O, frantically !” cried De Berniers. 

The Count cast a withering glance 
upon the unfortunate plotter. “It is 
sufficient,” he said; “the contract shall 
be drawn as you desire, if only to pun- 
ish this imbecile. But I have no dis- 
position to control my niece’s wishes. 
She shall have perfect liberty to sign, 
or not, as she chooses.” 

“That is all we ask,” said De Ber- 
niers, essaying a comical grimace, which 


wrone 
wrong, 


Impossible. 


Monsieur, 


Berniers to 
better than 


said De 
acts 
Charles.” 
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tempted M. de Terville to order his 
ejection by the domestics. In fact, he 
suddenly did summon a servant, but, 
after a moment’s reflection, merely 
directed him to notify Mlle. Virginie 
that her attendance was requested. 

Three persons awaited her appear- 
ance with vivid emotions. Raoul’s 
hope was higher than his expectation, 
and, notwithstanding his ten years of 
exposure to every kind of mortal peril, 
he now felt for the first time the physi- 
cal panic of fear. M. de Terville was 
not less curious than angry; and he 
was by no means indisposed to see his 
niece complete De Berniers’s humilia- 
tion by accepting the new rival. As 
for De Berniers himself, he was revel- 
ling in all the ecstasies of satisfied 
revenge, and could hardly restrain his 
exultation long enough to witness the 
coup de grace. 

Of course, Virginie signed without 
hesitation. The fate to which she 
trusted had been as kind as she could 
wish. As her pen left the parchment, 
a remarkable scene ensued. De Ber- 
niers actually laughed aloud, seized the 
Count affectionately by the hand, and 
so far forgot the laws of decorum as 
to slap the notary upon the shoulder. 
He would next have embraced Vir- 
ginie with effusion, had not De Montal- 
van interposed. 

“You shall answer for this, Mon- 
sieur,” cried M. de Terville, furiously. 
“Another such offence, and I will 
have you expelled by the lackeys.” 

“ My dear Count,” said De Berniers, 
“ the comedy is finished, and we can all 
drop our réles, except M.de Montal- 
van, who, I imagine, will cortinue to 
hold his longer than he desires. And 
now, where is Mlle. Virginie ?” 

“Is he mad?” said De Terville. 

“ Mlle. Virginie is here, at your ser- 
vice,” said the lady, coolly. 

“ That ’s very well,” replied De Ber- 
niers, “but I tell you the curtain has 
fallen. Poor M. de Montalvan is puzzled 
enough already. Let us send for Mlle. 
Virginie, and show him his error.” 

“ No more of this senseless jesting,” 
said the Count; “Mlle. Virginie is 
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here; say what you desire, respect- 
fully, and allow us to wish you good 
day and a comfortable journey.” 

De Berniers’s head began to swim. 
“ But this is her cousin, not herself,” 
he exclaimed. 

* My niece has no cousin,” said the 
Count. 

“The fact is,” said Virginie, “ that 
my cousin Charles and | are one; and 
my reason for the little masquerade 
was —" 

But De Berniers heard no more. He 
rushed frantically from the library, 
straight to the stables, mounted his 
horse, and galloped wildly away to the 
inn, whence he departed for Paris with- 
in an hour. 

M. de Terville was as much mysti- 
fied as he was outraged by De Ber- 
niers’'s behavior ; but Virginie, although 
she at once confided the secret to De 
Montalvan, thought it prudent to con- 
ceal it for a while from her uncle, who 
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remained unacquainted with all the de- 
tails until after the marriage, which was 
not long deferred. 

It is a lamentable fact, that M. de 
Berniers never paid this wager. He 
even contemplated sending M. de Mon- 
talvan, instead of the ten louis, an in- 
vitation to mortal combat; but the 
friends whom he consulted convinced 
him that be had no just cause of com- 
plaint against the captain. The only 
person by whom he had really been 
aggrieved was Mile. de Terville ; M. de 
Montalvan could not in decency be 
held responsible for the non-success of 
a conspiracy of which he was to have 
been the victim. So M. de Berniers had 
to accept all the ridicule of the posi- 
tion, without the consolation of direct- 
ing his vengeance against anybody. 
He did not pay the ten louis, but it 
was never said that M. de Montalvan 
felt dissatisfied with the result of his 
third wager. 





THE JESUITS IN NORTH 
TEENTH 


\ R. FRANCIS PARKMAN has 
+¥4 been fortunate in finding unap- 
propriated, untried even, a dramatic 
subject of well-defined and completed 
historical] interest, for the treatment of 
which his taste and talents give him 
an extraordinary adaptation. He has 
rightfully asserted his claims to be re- 
garded as occupying the whole of a 
field whose scope and contents he has 
so ably mastered, and portions of which 
he has wrought to such good purpose. 
He has for many years had in view a 
series of historical narratives, — each 
complete and independent in itself, 
though having an organic relation to 
the others, — which should present the 
whole story of early French and Eng- 
lish enterprise and rivalry in North 
America. Under the title of “ Pioneers 

* The 
Brown, & Co. 


Jesuus in North America in the Seveutecath Century. 


AMERICA IN THE SEVEN- 


CENTURY.* 


of France in the New World,” pub- 
lished two years ago, and noticed at 
the time in these pages. we had a vol- 
ume which initiated the full develop- 
ment of the results of his labors as far 
as they dealt with the earliest events 
and actors connected with French enter- 
prise on this continent. In his “ His- 
tory of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 
published sixteen years ago, Mr. Park- 
man had already given us the last act 
in a drama of intense interest. 

“The Jesuits in North America” is 
the title of a new volume, and of a 
well-rounded and nobly-wrought theme. 
The English reader had nothing within 
his reach before from which he could 
learn what is offered to him here. 
Rich as the subject actually is in docu- 
mentary and printed materials of prime 
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authenticity, and in the infinite minute- 
ness of detail in their contents, these 
materials were widely scattered and 
not readily accessible. Mr. Parkman 
has either copied or procured the copy- 
ing of many thousand pages of manu- 
scripts illustrating his theme. He has 
gathered all the pamphlets, volumes, 
and maps which have any relation to 
it. He has put himself in communi- 
cation with officials, custodians, and 
antiquarian students, who could help 
him in his researches, and, by visits 
of exploration and inquiry to the lo- 
calities which form the scene of his 
narratives, he has faithfully met all the 
conditions external to his own more 
special qualifications for the exacting 
work which he has undertaken, and, so 
far, so successfully accomplished. 

We have intimated that Mr. Park- 
man has special qualifications, taste, 
and talents for the line of historical 
studies to which he has devoted his 
life, and in which — in spite of most 
discouraging and embarrassing impedi- 
ments of ill-health and physical suffer- 
ing in eye and limb, and the sympathetic 
demands of the brain for rest and in- 
action except at long intervals and for 
short efforts-—he has already done 
enough to give him place in our fore- 
most literary ranks. We might empha- 
size our assertion of these special apti- 
tudes and talents of his even up to a 
point which to those who are not famil- 
iar with his pages would seem enthusi- 
astic or exaggerated. The curiosity, 
or sympathy, or reference to his own 
historical purposes,—call it and re- 
gard it which of these motive influences 
we will, — which has led Mr. Parkman 
to seek the closest contact with many 
of the Indian tribes in our domains, 
— to share their life, to be domiciled in 
their dirty lodges, to partake of their 
unappetizing feasts, to listen to their 
traditionary and tribal lore, and to en- 
deavor to put himself into communica- 
tion with the inner workings of their 
thought and being, — has accrued most 
helpfully to the benefit of his readers. 
We feel that he is for us a faithful and 
competent interpreter and commentator 


in the Seventeenth Century. 
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of Indian life, manners, superstitions, 
and fortunes. He has a marvellous skill 
in observing and describing the phe- 
nomena of nature,— the features and 
scenes of the wilderness amid which 
they roved. Those gentle or strong 
touches for shading and blending, for 
bringing into bold relief, or for sug- 
gesting what is alone for the thought 
and not for the sight, which the skilful 
painter uses in his service, are paral- 
leled by Mr. Parkman in the felicity of 
his verbal delineations. We know of 
no writer whose pages are so real and 
vivid in qualities harmonizing with his 
theme as are his. The abundant ma- 
terial to which we have referred re- 
quired just that elucidation and illus- 
tration which he has given to it by 
familiarity with the scenes and subjects 
embraced in it. In some very impor- 
tant points the author, by his thor- 
oughness, candor, and judicial spirit, 
corrects some false impressions gener- 
ally accepted, and substitutes fact for 
the fancies of romance. 

Ad majorem Dei gioriam,—“ F or the 
greater glory of God,” — the noble mot- 
to of the Society of Jesus, had inspira- 
tion enough in its sublime simplicity and 
fulness of aim to consecrate any great 
enterprise into which picty and zeal 
and self-sacrificing toil could throw 
themselves, under whatever limitations 
of ignorance or superstition. All the 
perplexing questions, shifting and deep- 
ening from age to age, and finding more 
adequate answers as to what consists 
with the glory of God, may help to 
train a more intelligent and practical 
judgment in the estimate of means and 
ends. But no comparative allowance 
of this sort can reduce the tribute due 
to devotion and heroism in an untried 
service for a holy cause, however be- 
wildered and futile the endeavor. Mr. 
Lecky confronts us with the perhaps 
undeniable, but still unwelcome fact, 
that ardor and zeal cool proportionately 
as intelligent and practical aims direct 
the humane or the religious activities 
of men. Enthusiasm has an affinity, if 
not with superstition, yet with exagger- 
ated and ill-adjusted estimates of -the 
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relations between the body and the 
soul, the visible and the invisible, the 
temporal and the eternal. 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the missionary Jesuits, whose life 
was so sore a martyrdom that they 
must have found relief even in a cruel 
death inflicted by the Indians, did bal- 
ance their view of what would consist 
with the glory of God by some equiva- 
lent benefit which they thought to se- 
cure for the barbarians. It has become 
very desirable, for various good rea- 
sons, to concentrate all the efforts of 
thorough research and of discriminating 
judgment upon the actual condition of 
the native tribes on the northern part 
of this continent when European enter- 
prise or zeal introduced among them 
new and potent agencies for good or 
ill. Is their decay, their extermination, 
to be ascribed to the cupidity and 
heartlessness of the white 
skilled 


man, with 
and calculating 


overmastering the 


for 
rude children of na- 
Were they a happy, contented 
race, supported by the forest and the 
stream, and sharing among themselves 


his 


arts 


ture ? 


such relations as served for their uses 
in the stead of the more elaborate and 
artificial civilization ? 
Did their compensatory advantages bal- 


institutions of 
ance to any extent the rude and stern 
conditions Did the 
white man try, even with moderate hu- 
manity and sympathy, to lift them to 
an equality with himself, and to share 
with mutual benefit 
their old domain? Was their destruc- 
tion a foredoomed conclusion, a calcu- 


existence ? 


of their 


peacefully and 


lated purpose, an acknowledged neces- 
sity from the first? or was it slowly 
and reluctantly accepted as an inevita- 
ble destiny decided by conditions which 
overruled and thwarted every scheme 
and device of philanthropy? Were the 
Indians in the way of self-development, 
working upwards to intelligent improve- 
ment in their means and ways of life ? 
they have retained their heri- 


Would \ 
tage here up to this day, had the white 


man never come among them? These 
and many similar questions may be 
asked, either by curiosity or in the in- 
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terest of humanity, or in the service of 
ethnologic science. Mr. Parkman con- 
tributes more abundant and more in- 
structive means for discussing and for 
deciding these questions in the light of 
authenticated facts, and of fair deduc- 
tions from them, than do all who have 
preceded him on the subject. 

In an Essay, introductory to his pres- 
ent volume, he embodies the results of 
many years of study, research, and per- 
sonal observation concerning our North- 
ern aborigines,—their tribal, treaty, 
and confederate relations, their distri- 
bution and numbers, their government, 
their family life, their customs, modes 
of subsistence, and warfare, their char- 
acter and traits, their intellectual stage, 
their superstitions, their religious no- 
tions and observances. It is evident 
that his task, to this extent, was made 
an exacting one, not only by its inherent 
difficulties and complications, but by the 
misleading and guess-work representa- 
tions of other writers who have been 
accepted as He makes 
stupendous from the ro- 
mance which has invested Indian char- 
acter and life. 
the ideal of so much fanciful and mor- 
bid sentimentality, becomes in his pages 


authorities. 
reductions 


“The noble savage,” 


the representative of quite other qual- 
ities than those ascribed to him. In all 
that constitutes and ennobles manhood, 
and in all the conditions which should 
elevate the human above the brute crea- 
ture, the savage and his lot are want- 
ing. 

Mr. the Huron- 
Iroquois family, that, from average ca- 
pacity, superior cranium, and such ad- 
vancement as is indicated by what we 
must call their mode of government, we 
might look to them, if to any of the 


Parkman says of 


aborigines, for examples of the higher 
traits popularly ascribed to Indians 
But look, we look in vain. 
Rather do we find in them the more 
repulsive and hideous qualities of the 
fiercest and the foulest brutes and rep- 
tiles, —a relentless and untamable fe- 
rocity and a homicidal frenzy. From 
the calm and exhaustive analysis of the 
philosophy of his theme, as well as from 


if we so 
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the tragic story which fills his thrilling 
pages, it is evident that Mr. Parkman 
traces to the nature and circumstances 
of the savage himself the prime causes 
of his extermination. Independently of 
the white man’s agency, — saving only 
the sale of guns by the Dutch traders 
at Albany to the Iroquois, — the decay 
of the Indian tribes is to be ascribed 
to their own incapacity for civilization, 
and to their own homicidal passion. 
One might as well expect to neutralize 
the game flavor in the deer or the sea- 
fowl, as to bring an Indian tribe under 
the conditions of what we call culture 
and civilization. Mr. Everett, in his 
address in commemoration of the mas- 
sacre at Bloody Brook, near Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, vindicated the general 
course of the white men towards the 
aborigines of these regions, by claiming 
for it an accordance with the manifest 
will of Providence from an economical 
point of view. The Indian was a waste- 
ful, wretched, improvident consumer 
and spoiler of the means of subsistence 
and enjoyment for communities of civ- 
So reckless and ruthless 
was he, so idle and thriftless, that he 
required for his precarious and beastly 
subsistence a domain which would fur- 
nish cities with all their comforts and 
luxuries. A thousand white men might 
subsist in comfort through the whole 
year where five Indians could find but 
enough with which to gorge themselves 
for a small part of the year, while for the 
rest of it they suffered for lack of food, 
fire, and shelter. 

Undeniable, also, is the fact that, ac- 
cording to the measure of what repre- 
sented Christianity to themselves, and 
the form and degree of benefit which 
they personally by experience derived 
from it, the earliest European comers 
labored sincerely, and at cost, to impart 
the blessing to the Indians. They made 
this attempt with equal fidelity under 
the inspiration and guidance respective- 
ly of the two very different forms in 
which Christianity, as a religion, was 
accepted by themselves, and divided the 
range of Christendom. Eliot and the 
Mayhews stand, and will ever stand, as 


ilized men. 
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exponents of the purest, most- patient 
and persistent zeal of Protestantism, 
matched only, but not surpassed, by the 
chivalrous devotion, constancy, and mar- 
tyr-heroism of the subjects of Mr. Park- 
man’s volume, in all the aims and toils 
of their impracticable work. The Prot- 
estant offered the Gospel to the Indians 
through intellectual teachings ; the Ro- 
manist tried the experiment through 
a symbolism which one might, at first 
thought, regard as admirably adapted to 
the nature and cifcumstances of the sav- 
age. Success of a certain sort seemed 
to have secured, in 
the promise of an ultimate reward for 
labor. 

Happily, too, the Jesuit and the Prot- 
estant might alike find comfort in re- 
ferring the disastrous 
their hopes, not to the failure of their 
work, nor even to the inconstancy of 
their respective converts, but to the 
fortunes of the ferocious warfare by 
which the native tribes exterminated 
each other. Mr. Parkman first, or 
most lucidly and emphatically among 
our historians, and without a 
of special pleading, but simply by the 
fidelity of his narrative, makes it ap- 
pear that the common impression as 
to the prime or fatal agency of the 
white man in visiting so ruthless a 
destiny on the Indians is exagger- 
ated, if not substantially false. The 
tragic element in his pages, deep and 
plaintive as it is, comes in to show how 
Christian zeal and humane effort were 
thwarted by animosities and passions 
working among the Indian tribes be- 
fore the continent was occupied by 
Europeans. 

One of the most suggestive exercises 
to which the perusal of Mr. Parkman’s 
book will quicken the minds of many 
of his readers, and for the more intelli- 
gent pursuit of which his pages will be 
found to afford the most helpful materi- 
al, will be a comparison or contrast, not 
only of the genius of the Catholic and 
the Protestant religions in the work of 
missions among barbarians, but of the 
less spiritual and more homely qualities 
of the French and English proclivities, 


both experiments, 


overthrow of 


particle 
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as exhibited in their respective relations 
with the The came 
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with The 
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an Englishman of the low- 


French 


savages. 


thy and intercourse them. 
English 


them. If 
est grade took a squaw for his part- 


never 


ner, he sank to the level of barbarism 


himself It was quite otherwise with 
the Frenchman. 


cupat 


After the permanent 


on of Canada was secured, a 


half-breeds constituted, so to 

i very respectable, as well as 
the most efficient, element in its popu- 
lation. It was enou 


the 


h if the squaw of 
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But ordi- 


for the life to 
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f Christian baptism. that 
ince, however effective 
come, did not qualify a native woman 


William 


no disg 
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made use ol 


manner of life, which 


Johnson, indeed, 


his 


ion oO! 


the complex 
sat at 
honored 


the daughters who his 


table with his most guests 
would have rendered rather difficult ; 


but 


not | 


mother — or mothers — were 
able. 


Mr. 


propose it 


engaging episode ir 
narrative — we 


5 ’ _ ] 
Ss as ; rare and 


St, and r 1 in capacity — 
two noble specimens of 


sal, in the persons of a Jesuit 
stant missionary in amica- 
Would 


a more detailed account of 


ther. 


rse with each 


and of the conversation 
must have given it the highest 

of courteous sympathy, though 

with reserve, between two men who rep- 
resented the sharpest antagonisms of 
ile a common faith may have 
inner attraction for their 
‘he Colony of Massachusetts 

to the French 
cotiations looking toward a reci- 
ity of trade. The Jesuit mission- 
that behalf 
His diplomatic character 
hal- 

ter, which Puritan law had pronounced 
upon any one of his profession who 
should be caught in this jurisdiction. 
He arrived in the autumn of 1650, 


it Ouebec, 


Druilletes was sent in 
Boston. 


ved him from the penalty of the 


North America 


and had a most hospitable 


reception, though he failed in his ob- 


ject. 
to a painter is that which finds Druil- 
and 


The scene we have proposed 


letes a welcome honored guest 
in the humble dwelling of the apostl 
Eliot, at 


Jesuit to remain 


Roxbury, who invited tl 


through the winter. 
We are sure they met and communed 
is friends, —high-souled, respecting 
each other, recognizing i other 
aims and purposes, and the experience, 
alike failure, of the a 

duous nature of a work whi I 


into a 


a 
in success and 


true communion of 


spirits consecrated by it. 


piety 


Not quite a score of years — fron 
1634 to 1650 — suffice for the dates o 
the chief events in the profoundly ir 
teresting and sadd r story of 


and failure whicl Parkman re 
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trace 
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Hurons, giving us the characters of all 


its agents, an account 
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ments established, and 


pursued 
T+ ; } 
It is but a sad and 


some of its incidents harrowing and 
volting — which Mr. Parkman 
tell us. So far as strict fidelity to his 
subject would admit, he has had regard 


to the sensibilities of his rea 


where he could neither hide 
he has contented himself wi 


ing and suggesting what it 


would | 


been simply shocking for 
into further details. 

With an acute skill in the reading of 
human nature, and a cosmopolitan spirit 
of his own which identifies relig 
and charity with 


Parkman, in a 
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Mr. 
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sense, few pat 
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of operation, and the 
*rencl supplies and Indian 
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are y ielded 


by a scale recognizing a varying pro- 
portion of truth and value in the pur- 
pose for which the self-sacrifice is made. 
Every grain of superstition, duplicity, 
or recklessness 
ment of 
wise-purposing exalts — the honors ren- 


reduces — every ele- 
loftiness, high-thinking, and 


dered to a sufferer and a victim. We 
think that Mr. Parkman has held a fair 
balance in those almost alternate sen- 
tences in which, with a terse and com- 
prehensive way of communicating his 
judgment, he recognizes the personal 
devotion, and compassionates the pue- 
rility and aimless toil, of the Jesuit 
missionaries. They 
doned for believing that the 


might be par- 
direction 
which the soul of a dying Indian child 
would take, 
hell, was decided by their being able to 


either for heaven or for 


cross a moistened finger upon its face. 


But to turn that saving charm into an 
act of jugglery, deceiving or falsifying 
to the parents, was an act which reduced 
the performer of it, either in intelligence 
or honesty, below the level of the sor- 
cerer. 

Mr. Parkman sets up no plea, posi 
tive or comparative, in behalf of that 


remarkable —we cannot say engaging 
—class of all-enduring men whose 
grim toils and suffegings he so faith- 
fully narrates. Yet we have been spell- 
bound, and deeply stirred, as we have 
slowly read and mused over his pages. 
»o phic and skilful is his method 
ited is his style, so vivid anc 
make the 
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surroundings, and the phenomena of 


50 anima 


real does he the scenes, 


dis- 


his subject, that, while we might 


the exercise of the 
imagination, we find that it has actu- 


pense wholly witl 


ally beguiled us into its most effec- 


that we 


i 
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have seen and shared in many of the 
personages and incidents of the nar 
tive. 

The rules of the 
the missionaries something 


or urnal, 


F } -_ ee 
ture of a diary, vhich, 


pass- 
Su- 
perior, should reach the Provincial at 


ing through the hands of the local 
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Paris. From these official papers, en- 
tering into the fullest minuteness of 
detail, confidential in their contents, 
and of the utmost trustworthiness, were 
composed “ The Relations,” which, an- 
nually made public, were of double ser- 
vice, —in reporting the hopeful labors 
of those already in the hard and dreary 
field, and in quickening the fervent zeal 
for new accessions to it. From these 
Relations, and from the voluminous and 
equally rich private correspondence be- 
tween the missionaries and their Euro- 
pean friends, Mr. Parkman, contributing 
what he has learned from other sources, 
is able to construct for us a continuous 
narrative, which anticipates every ques- 
tion we might ask, and informs us fully 
on every point of interest in his theme. 
He describes to us the Jesuit living 
on visions and dreams, reinforcing his 
spirit by meditations, and keeping his 
enthusiasm up to the needed point by 
assuring himself, on emergencies, of 
the direct interposition of the saints 
in his behalf. He makes us join the 
travelling party of the missionary as 
he avails himself of an Indian escort 
to penetrate into the wilderness, shar- 
ing its perils and its annoyances, ag- 
gravated always, even when not cre- 
ated, by the shiftlessness of his com- 
panions. We are initiated into all the 
methods and appliances of travel, of 
hunting, of encamping, of lodge-build- 
ing, of feasting and starving, on the 


North America. [September, 


trail and in the village. The resources 
of forest life as presented by Thoreau, 
who had houses into which he might 
bring up at night, the furnishings of a 
wardrobe, and the will 
be found on comparison to obtrude 
many broad contrasts with the 
encountered by the Jesuits and their en- 
tertainers. These all-enduring, patient 
men, born amid the luxuries of civili 


comfort of salt, 


liti 


realities 


life, left all behind them wh 
barked in the canoe whi 
with its contents, to be 

burden over the frequent | 

necting streams or avoidi a 

The first care of the “ Black-Robes 
was to provide the vessels and materials 
for the mass, with paper, 
A few trinkets, and perhaps son 
plements of the rudest home-use, « 


INK. 


pen, anc 
] 


pleted their outfit. They were dis 

all but infuriated, by the filth 

min, the loathsome familiarities, ar 
blinding smoke of the wigwam. Their 
feelings as civilized men were outraged 
by the fiendish barbarities of which they 
were spectators. Their lives 

hung on a thread, at the mercy 

price, jealousy, superstition, and 
which were al 


always active in savace 
breasts. Yet they toiled and 


sufiered 
and persevered and hoped, as men can 
do and will do only when they believe 
themselves heaven, — to 
obtain heaven 

fit others for it. 


working for 


for themselves and to 
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, Mississippi, animated by nobler sentiments than are many of their sisters, hav 
heir offerings made to the memory of the dead. They 
nd of the National soldiers.”” — New York Tribun 


strewed flowers alik« 
y Y the flow of the inland river, 
B Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Under the one, the Blue ; 
Under the other, the Gray. 


ese in the robings of glory, 
se in the gloom of defeat, 
with the battle-blood gory, 
the dusk of eternity meet ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray 
From the silence of sorrowful hours 


The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe ;— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Under the roses, the Blue ; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch, impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


when the Summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Wet with the rain, the Blue; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 
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Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are 
No braver battle was won; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; — 


fading, 


Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; 
Love and tears for the Blue 
Tears and love for the uray. 
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life in this Western World, — health, 
wisdom, virtue, consideration ; 
theologians have held that 
even the eye of the needle may expand 


to admit the camel who has dropped 


beauty, 


and some 


enough of precious burden upon 
their premises. 
If wealth cannot always give health, 
it can help to preserve it; it is the best 
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and gayer armorials than belonged to 
them, so our lesser nobility and gentry 
are fond of using a brevet business-title 
considerably above the position they 
really fill. They are ashamed of the 
old English words that have designated 
their callings for centuries. We all 
know that shops and shopkeepers are 
not to be found in the United States. 
Even thead-and-needle establishments 
and apple-stands are stores. Within 
sight of where I write, a maker of false 
calves, and other 
contrivances to 


or sawdust 
the padding 
which careless Nature often forgets to 


cotton 


supply 


furnish, calls his workshop a studio. If 
I were to use the word “slops” in a 
“ready-made clothing depot,” the Sir 
Piercie Shafton who keeps it would 
summarily expel me for my lack of eu- 
phemism. As a general rule, 
body is above his business, and 
manual labor mean, and only fit for emi- 
grants. 
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tion now passing away to recommend 
en of mod- 


And 


the Church to young g 
erate without 


capital. 


energy d 
indeed the path seemed easy, and 
prospect pleasant. 

A year or two in a seminary, a 
cravat, a “call” made audible by : 
salary, Paley’s advice in the matter of 
make one and 
the young women of 
¢ at his 


s 1S 
t! 


sermons, — to to steal 


three, — all 
parish sittin 


¢ 
i 


eet, working wi 


1¢m 
their intoxicating little censers of flat- 
tery under his nose, —sucl 

imaginary 
Certainly a tolerable existence 
it lasted. 


ted slippers for and swinging 


programme of 


Sut it seldom did last. 
But ] 1 last 
“young probationer and lid 
heaven ” married. 


Ie selected — 
tiny always seem i 


el him to it — 
a “sweet woman,” overstocked 
his parsonage, and, li 

apprentice in the ballad, could not rule 
the young spirits she had evoked. The 
salary did not increase with the far 
ily, and sweet women are never good 
housekeepers. The congregation be- 
gan to criticise the old sermons; a 
jury of stern matrons, who spoke what 
minds they had, sat in perpetual ses- 


sion on his doctrines, his wife’s dress, 
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and his children’s behavior ; — and the 
1 of that man was dreary, if he was 
in the hive of the Lord. 


the Church is militant, and 


a acrone 


Those 


ire not able to fight will be sent to 


ds her ministers in the field. 
garrison some remote post, where there 
s no danger and little pay. 
Art offers many more inducements to 
our young friends. If they have a knack 
r sketching and a “feeling for color,” 
the slang goes, they need not waste 
Let 


: 3 
devote themselves to landscape. 


time in preparatory study. 


It is easy to draw a tree that will not 


shock the eye of an ordinary observer. 


Little outlay is needed to hire a room; 
This 


nagical word furnishes it at once, and 


whatever to call it a studio. 


vers every deficiency 
Studio, A 


well-sounding names! In 


in chairs, tables, 
irpet. excellent, 
them is often 
secret of the whole business. 


An artist has 


this advantage over 


other men, — he m e in whatever 


Ly indulg 


amusements his means can afford him, 


no one will find fault. Every class 
its own standard of manners and 
The measure and rule for art- 
condensed 
and Vies de Bo- 
to belong, 
kless, 
singing, and carousing guild. It 

that the real 
f the hard-working men who have 


lave come over the sea, 

French feudlletons 
hime. They are supposed 
by right of profession, to a rec 
witty, 
is almost needless to sa} 
} 


rnea 


fame by the brush is as unlike all 
1isas possible. But these vague, ultra- 
e notions of furn’and revelry have 

1 possession of the American mind, 

t opening to art, and established the 


rd for artists here. It exists in 


fact only in the imagination ; for, except- 
ing a few ebullitions in the way of hair, 
beards, and black sombreros, our artists 
are as saturnine as the 
not 


rest of us, and 
as good company around the ma- 
hogany as a judicious combination of 
clergymen and lawyers. Nevertheless, 
so powerful is the conventional, when it 
has once taken root in the imagination, 
that some of our younger artists be- 
lieve themselves to be wild, rollicking 
fellows, who despise the humdrum ex- 


| September, 


isteénce of the rest of us, although they 
are sober and economical, pay their bills 
and talk 
like other people. 


weekly, their morning 


Young 


paper 
correspond- 
ents! you will perceive wl 
If a kind 


is here for you. 
its youthful enthusiasm fo 
these steady-going citizens 
delightful romantic qualities. it 
course wink at any irregularit 
duct on your part, as in strict 
character. 

In addition, you will alw: 
of the 


with the 


press your trusty frie 
though behind the scenes ’ 
peculiar connection that exists b 
items-men and artists is as inexpl 
to me as the partnership 

the 


prairie-dog in their dw 


plains. Why, when we make ever) 
calling pay roundly for a notice, we 
the artists gratis in the most « 
ous columns of the paper, is a 
me. But the 


studio, 


fact exists. Hire | 
nail up your name on the door. 
and we will make a pet of you at once, 


back. 


S Of this 


and pat you encouragingly on the 
You shail have little paragrap! 
kind: “Salvator Smith is 

atmospheric i 


studying 
effects in the Brooklyn 
Mountains ”’; or, “ i ir own Sal- 


making 


vator, 1S studies trom 


or, “ He has 


classical picture on his easel 


near Roxbury” 


Street, representing a celebrated A 
ican in the character of the infant Her- 
cules, strangling the British lion with 
one hand and the Gallic cock with 
other.” 


Few of our readers may 


heard of Smith, but they read these 
iterated notices, and soon believe Smith 
And he has the sweet 
sensation of seeing his name in print at 
no expense to himself, and the rare 
luck of fame before it is earned. In 
the circle he adorns he will be looked 
upom as a judge in all matters zxstheti- 
cal. 


to be somebody. 


It is only necessary to have paint- 
ed a poor picture in order to be an au- 
thority in architecture, music, poetry, 
dress, decoration, furniture, private the- 
atricals, and fancy balls. 

At this moment the fashionable world 
is an oyster, which with his spatula an 
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A picture 
g enormous pri 
tion of canvas 
ids a ready purchaser, if 
name. Weare a commer- 

are satisfied with a first- 
The art 

ite himself for i 


patron of 

the 
tle phrases —‘ 

. ” repose,” 


one, ’ 


* Opaque 
all the rest of the tech- 


iry are learned ; 


soon 

Lorenzo is able and willing 
isand dollars for 

hold a court of artists and 


e of having a number of pleasant 


too, Will be 


im. They, 
All 


anda oysters. 


agree, | 


se compositions are ex- 


hould 


oi my 


like 
own nt profes- 

per editing. 
call it “the C 


Carlyle 
lifornia of 
vagabond, Dut there 1s 
in knowing that we 

press furnish the 


an eh, 4] o.. £2 
peopie with their ideas 


to fill national 
be 
but 


influenced in 


seem 


names may inknown 


ur offices, creat 
erceptibly i 


by little asteroids 


ianets are | 


their courses 


e, and many a ce- 
appears daily in 


e naked e' 
who large 
e is moved by the strings we pull, 
kno 
box iys 
dumt 


My comrade Tar- 
“The oracles that became 
in the year of our Lord were re- 


ws it not. 


ally a necessity to ma 
quently were made voca 
Renaudot, 
The Delphis and Do- 


donas of the nineteenth 


agency of 

newspapers. 
4 century are 
newspaper offices.” This may explain 


why young men in search of a profita- 


ble career write to us apply- 
ing to rich merchants I 
brokers. How fortuna 
who consult us never see 

the priests! No gold 

in the modern adytum, or edit 
and the tripod from whic! 
ute our afflatus to the com] 
wooden three-legged st 


That 


Tarbox himself, was 


and uncushioned. 


noble savage who ran wild i 
near some country c 

and caged in that insti 

ed three years to } i] 
belles lettres,and receiving { 
natured Faculty some sort of 
probably that of tobacco-lat 
where, 


thence to town; 


salary of ten dollars a 
lightens the public on fi 
tics, art and literature, manne 
taste, and writes those brilliant 

the world willingly lets die. 

the California gold mines were 
discovered, a clever fellow said that 
knew of no opening for a y 

like the Southwest Pass. T! 
true for rough, coarse, self-a 
characters; but for delic: 
stay-at-home natures, w! 

es without wills, 

of getting their | sell- 
ing their birthright of doing as little as 
possible. If they cannot float buoy- 
antly on the surface, at 
not sink far beneath it, but 
a quiet, water-logged kind of existence, 
not devoid of comfort. 


need 


J - } * 
east they 


may enjoy 
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about, just as 
sland climate, 
I April and t! le s with one potent and 


suitory 


most beauti- ying touch the instinctive rapture of 


o Instan 


merits and defects. Mr. Emerson, he lue of the didactic 


more than any other modern poet, the poem, and enjoy perfectly 


notion of inspiration ; so that one beauty of the pictorial parts of 
him, how much to praise not know where we should mat 


most exquisite effects seem strain beginning, 
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“ Why chidest thou the tardy spring?” 
Or that, 


* Where shall we keep the holiday, 
And duly greet the entering May?" 


Or this most delicate and exquisite bit of 
description, which seems painted 4 tem- 
fvra,—in colors mixed with the transpar- 
ent blood of snowdrops and Alpine hare- 
bells :— 


“See, every patriot oak-leaf throws 
His elfia length upan the ~nows, 
Not idle, since the leaf all day 
Draws to the oped the solar ray, 
Ere sunset quarrying inche, down, 
And half-way to the mosses brown ; 
While the grass beneath the rime 
Has hints of the propitious time, 
And upward pries and perforates 
Through the cold slab a hundred gates, 
Til green lances, piercing through, 
Bend bappy io the welkin blue.” 


There is not great range of sentiment in 
“May-Day,” and through all the incohe- 
rence of the poem there is a constant recur: 
rence to the master-theme, This recur- 
rence has at times something ofa perfunc- 
tory air, and the close of the poem does not 
seal the whole with any strong impression. 
There is a rise —or a lapse, as the reader 
pleases to think—toward a moral at the 
close ; but the mation is evidently willed of 
the puet rather than the subject. It seems 
to us that, if the work have any climax, it is 
in these lines near the end in which the poet 
draws his reader nearest his own personal- 
ity, and of which the delicately guarded 
and peculiar pathos scarcely needs com- 
ment :— 


“ There is no bard in all the choir, 
Not Homer's self, the poet sire, 
Wise Milton's odes of pensive pleasure, 
Or Shakespeare, whom no mind can measure, 
Ner Collins’ verse of vender pain, 
Nor Byron’s clarion «f disdain, 
Sccat, the delight uf generaus boys, 
Or Wordsworth, Pan's recording voice, — 
Net one of afl can put in verse, 
Or to this presence could rehearse, 
The sight and voices ravi-hing 
The boy knew on the hills in spring, | 
Whew pacing through the oaks he heard 
Sharp qusties of the sentry-bird, 
The heavy grouse’ cudden whir, 
The rattle of the kingfisher : 
Saw bonfires of the harbot flies 
In the lowland, when day dies : 
Or warked, bepighted and forlorn, 
The first far signal-fire of morn. 
Thee sv'lables that Nature spoke, 
And the thoughts that in him woke, 
Can adequately utter none 
Save to his cor the wind-harp lone. 
And best can teach its Delphian chord 
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How Nature to the soul is moored, 
If once again that silent string. 
As erst it wont, would thrill and ring. 


* Not long ago, at eventide, 
It seemed, so listening, at my side 
A window rose, and, to «ay sooth, 
I looked farth on the ficld« if youth : 
I naw fair boys beatriding steed=, 
I knew their forms im fancy weeds, 
Long, bong concealed by sundcring fates, 
Mates of my youth, — yet not my mate», 
Stronger and bolder far than I. 
With grace, with genius, well attired, 
And then as now from far admired, 
Followed with love 
They knew nat of, 
With passion cold and shy. ~ 
© joy, for what recoveries rare ! 
Renewed, I breathe Elysiar air, 
See youth's glad mates tn earliest boom, — 
Break not iny dream, obtrusive tom’ ! 
Or teach thou, Spring ! the grand recoil 
Of life resurgent from the soil 
Wherein was dropped the mortal spoil.” 


Among the other poems in this volume, 
it appears to us that “The Komany Girl,” 
* Voluntaries,” and “ The Boston Hymn” 
are in their widely different ways the best. 
The last expresses, with a sublime collo- 
quiality in which the commonest werds of 
every-day parlance seem cut anew, and are 
made to shine with a fresh and nove] lus- 
tre, the idea and destiny of America. In 
“ Voluntaries ” our former great peril and 
delusion the mortal Union which lived 
by slavery —is at first the theme, with the 
strong pulse of prophecy, however, in the 
mournful music. Few motions of rhyme 
so win and touch as those opening lines, — 


“ Low and mournful be the strain, 
Haughty thought be far from me : 
Tones of penitence and pain, 
Maanings of the trope sea," = 


in which the poet, with a hardly articulate 
sorrow, regards the past; and Mr. Emer- 
son’s peculiarly exalted and. hopeful gcnius 
has nowhere risen in clearer and loftier 
tones than in those stops which open full 
upon us after the pathetic pleasing of his 
regrets :— 


“In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve hernic boys 
To hazard all in Freedom's fight, — 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, 
And quit proud homes and youthful dames, 
For fainine, wil, and fray? 
Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 
That waft the breath of grace diviac 
To hearts im sloth and caxe. e 
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will destroy 


nd creep, 


yurse, a somew! n 
it speaks in “ The 
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ergy 


nd with intense vivid 


i iness the con- 
f a wild nature’s gleeful conscious- 


edom, and exultant scorn of 


re- 


1 convention. All sense of syl- 


h and beauty is uttered when this 
ypsy 


says,-— 


sat abso 
It is one of the prosiest in book, 
ofessedly f-doors poem has 


study 


ments,” 
e iong ¢ “ ) yy some of 


* Quatrains”” have much the same 


have chiefly inter- 
comparison 


forbidding qualities, and 


ested us in the they suggest 


with the translations from the Persian : it is 
curious to find cold Concord and warm Is- 
pahan in the 


same latitude, Others of the 


poems have delighted us. “Ru- 
for instance, is full of exquisite lights 
ues, thoughts and feelings ; and “‘ The 
’ is from the heart of the severe wisdom 


nadie 

when most impenetrable ; th 
nstructed 

cious st 


Mr. 


tics and 


all ce of gold and 


nes. 
Emerson’s 
methods 
scarcely nec 

book for i 

er’s mind 

fancy, 


only 


DOOK gy and 


runnin he would be apt 


revenge himself upon the impatient 


y .ving him all the labor 


arnestly, o1 

In this earnest nz 
popularity 

gured for one so unf 
that have heretofore 


and iti 


believe in « 


readers of poetry ; 
1 

neve, 1 we 
future, that he is destined 
ing regard 


10oOwever 


prophet, say 


THIS exhaustive treatise I 
on ecclesiastical celibacy we take to possess, 
like his excellent work upon “ Superstition 
and Force,” all the capital requisites of an 
historical monograph, ~an immense body 
of infognation and of reference on the sub- 
ject in hand, a sufficiently eool and dispas- 


sionate manner of presenuing facts, and a 
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e preparation of 


ommand the 


Sty criticism, 
yeneralizations, it is very 
inter a writer who con- 

gations with such austerity as 
his 
that 


He is content to marshal 
lata into such an order 


tion no one of them con- 


ne look of its ne bor. 


igi 


heir own story for 


ver 


fulity, tl 


lines even 
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upon accidentally 
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rrespondll 
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reader’s 


Dearing 
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literary ; Li 
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a representation of the whole. 
f ecclesiastical celibacv, for 
result @ Mr. Lea’s researches 
ly the thing has never ex- 
That is 
he regulations enforcing it have 

at all times been more violated and eluded 


Christian Church. 


than obeyed. With ; 
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forcement was v ry mu 
the Catholic Church continued 
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system 
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harsh conditions. 
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never been wh rly 


It has been animated 
enlightenment of the time, 
with men’s moral growth. 
upon the primitive needs « 
it is diffieult to I 
have been different. And 
Church has lost that firmness « 
human affection which it o1 
it is not that laymen have 
virtuous than priests ; it is 
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he intellectual 
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i consequences of such a 
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[September, 


not the last 
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to let 
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sible but f I 
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movement 
sight of in the all 
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ern Church, o hich it is 
to say, that in this e ablishment 
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dec 


in the sixth century, 


s10n Was More speedily 
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edict which stil] forms the b 
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forbidden 


married are 
course bound 
grades of 

marry. 
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founded in 


tury, when St. Benedict 


the 
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Faq 


actual form had become 1ed the monasteries, and 


f 


ye endured. Popular pro- with the beggared servants of 


gly became frequent. The  clesiastical order, but he would 
intimate relations into which the marriage of the Reformed cle 
rought with the life of fami- certainly not from a general dis: 
f the confessional more espe-__ the institution. Under Edward, tl 
horrible proportions. And _ strictions on this matter were d 
m grows more complex on but under Mary they were of 
it grows more ___ stored with a high hand. With 
general - they were eventually removed for 


th 
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under whose 


Henry 
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or On any exclusive grounds, 
oadly comprehensive point of 


iman institution has a pri- 


which is very different from its 


In some respects the former is 
the 


resent case, the element 
ippeals to our admira- 
patience and persever- 


e, the tact, and the courage 
I applied 


nternal 


us, alter reading 
dil ia 
Brazil th: 


we greeted, in 


ncerning 


t i it 
e warmth 


The 


nmurmuringly in the 
s theory being, 

condition, the g 
ympatible with their 
irance is to be got from 
l in view, there is a 
ls and pun- 
the charm 


simple ideas, 


n past years met with 


reasoning in Southern 


less, admirable of 


35 
speeches and newspapers ; and we suspect 
the system was one commonly adopted in 
our slave States, where the occasional omis- 
sion of punishments was economically made 
to represent the judicious distribution of re- 
wards. 

In fact, Mr. Codman seems to have trav- 
elled and written 
generauion. 


too late to benefit his 
Six or seven happy years ago, 
an enlightened public sentiment would have 
received his views of slavery with acclaim ; 
but we doubt if they would now sell a copy 


of his book even in Charleston. 


A Story of Doom, 
JEAN INGELOw. 
Brothers. 


und oth Poem y 


Boston : Roberts 


PEOPLE who remember thing 


long ago as five years have a certain still- 
ness in their tastes which disqualifies th 


for the enjoyment of much contemporane- 


ous achievement; and it is fortunate for 


the poets that it is the young who make 


reputations. Miss Ingelow’s first volume, 


indeed, had something in it that could pleas« 
not only the inexperience of youth, for which 
nothing like it existed, but even the knowl- 


interrogation- 


edge of those arrived at the 


point in life, who felt that here there was a 
movement toward 


miliar 


originality in much fa- 


mannerism and uncertain purp: 
If there was not a vast deal for e1 
there ‘ ason for hope. 


oyment, 
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talents of others. 
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makes the history of which opens with the b 
improbable ; while that 

* Laurance,” mimicking all the well-known 

effects and smallest airs and movements of 

the laureate’s poems of rustic life, is scarce- 

read without laughter. ‘“ Winstan- 


nts an incident that, if told in 


ntemporary English, would 


nave 
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ut what with its 


master 
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Ancient 


d English man 
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ing to all time, exp 
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us the best, if not the only, poems in the 
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